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Social Security in Review 


UBLIC assistance expenditures 
p rose slightly in April and totaled 

$257 million for the month. Pay- 
ments increased under each of the 
four special types of public assistance 
but declined in general assistance. 
For aid to dependent children, ex- 
penditures increased $963,000 or 1.6 
percent, and for old-age assistance 
they were $555,000 or 0.4 percent 
higher than in March. General as- 
sistance expenditures, following the 
usual springtime pattern, dropped 
$706,000 or 3.7 percent. 

A large part of the higher cost for 
aid to dependent children resulted 
from the increase cf 5,900 in the 
number of families on the rolls. Per- 
centagewise this increase (0.9 per- 
cent) was less than in each of the 
4 preceding months. Forty-three 














States reported larger caseloads for 
this program than in March. In the 
country as a whole the number of re- 
cipients of old-age assistance dropped 
slightly, with 39 States reporting 
decreases. The number of recipients 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled rose 3,000, and in aid to 
the blind the increase was small. 
In general assistance, widespread 
decreases among the States resulted 
in declines, nationally, of 11,000 in 
the number of cases (3.2 percent) 
and 48,000 in the number of persons 
(5.6 percent). For the most part the 
largest percentage declines in the 
number of cases occurred in agricul- 
tural States. The total caseload in 
18 large cities for which information 
is available showed a decrease of 1.9 
percent. The combined caseloads in 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 

Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 


OlG-AGE GEBISEANCE . 2. 66 occ es eccen 
Aid to dependent children (per family) 
AiG tO CHG BHMG . 6. en Foes ee sey 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
General assistance (per case) .... 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemployment $27.72 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.. 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 


April March April 

1957 1957 1956 
oe ee eae 9,928 9,607 8,236 
ho CE ES $531 $512 $431 
$63.79 $63.57 $62.59 
.. $66.20 $68.63 $69.52 
ere ree 2,508 2,509 2,531 
Se acdca eee 2,376 2,351 2,254 
Oe steals nc arom 108 108 105 
279 276 252 
a hha as here et 325 336 322 
eee aie ta gordi $58.44 $58.19 $54.30 
Davie 96.98 96.37 89.68 
ie he ee ae a 63.48 63.49 58.64 
58.87 58.78 56.74 
MOTs Lae 56:99 57.27 54.12 
eer 1,099 897 984 
1,311 1,500 1,219 
or A ei $154 $169 $134 
$27.71 $27.02 


these cities constitute more than one- 
fourth of the national total. 

For most States, average payments 
to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance were higher in Apri! 
than in March, but for the country 
as a whole changes in averages were 
small. In April only a few States 
made policy changes that tended to 
produce sizable increases in average 
payments. Alaska began meeting 
need in full instead of 90 percent 
of the budget deficit in the programs 
of old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children. Average payments 
rose $6.10 for aged recipients and 
$10.18 for families receiving aid to 
dependent children. When the State 
of Washington eliminated its 20-per- 
cent reduction in payments to fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren the average payment per family 
increased $16.31. 

Iowa removed its $175.00 maximum 
on payments to families receiving aid 
to dependent children; the average 
payment per family rose $8.03. In 
Oregon, rates were raised for nursing- 
and convalescent-home care and for 
maintenance care in homes for the 
aged. These changes contributed sub- 
stantially to the sizable increases in 
the State’s average payments for old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. For old-age assistance and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, Oregon’s higher average pay- 
ments also reflected appreciable in- 
creases in vendor payments for medi- 
cal care. Fluctuations in vendor pay- 
ments for medical care were prima- 
rily responsible for sizable changes in 
total average payments for programs 
in-a number of other States. 

In general assistance the national 
average payment per case dropped 28 
cents. Of the 48 States reporting 


l 








information for April, half showed 
higher and half lower average pay- 
ments than in March. The changes 
ranged from a decrease of $3.87 per 
case in North Dakota to an increase 
of $3.21 in Utah. 


e Monthly benefits being paid under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program at the end of April 
totaled $530.7 million. About 9.9 mil- 
lion persons were receiving these 
benefits—320,500 more than at the 
end of March. The gain was larger 
than that in any other month except 
November 1956, when many women 
aged 62-64 were added to the rolls. 

From September 1954, when bene- 
fit increases under the 1954 amend- 
ments became effective, to October 
1956 the average monthly amount of 
old-age benefits in current-payment 
status went up each month (from 
$58.75 to $63.31). The average dropped 
slightly, to $63.09, in November 
1956, when a large number of women 
aged 62-64 were awarded monthly 
old-age benefits that, because of the 
actuarial reduction for early retire- 
ment, averaged $48.26. The average 
old-age benefit in current-payment 
status remained at $63.09 in Decem- 
ber 1956 but since then has risen 
steadily to $63.79 at the end of April. 
Average monthly amounts for wife’s 
or husband’s, child’s, and parent’s 
benefits have gone up continuously 
since September 1954; those for 


widow’s or widower’s benefits and for 
mother’s benefits have shown a gen- 
erally upward trend. The increases 
in average monthly amounts in the 
31 months since September 1954 
range from $5.04 for old-age benefits 
to $2.54 for wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits. 

The higher averages resulted partly 
from the increasing proportion of 
benefits computed on the basis of 
earnings after 1950. Beginning in 
1955 the maximum amount of annual 
earnings that could be used in benefit 
computations was raised from $3,600 
to $4,200. Contributing also to the 
higher averages was the progressively 
rising proportion of beneficiaries 
whose benefits were computed under 
the provision that permits the exclu- 
sion of up to 5 years of lowest earn- 
ings in the calculation of the average 
monthly wage. 

Monthly benefit awards numbered 
385,900 in April—only 1,800 less than 
the previous record number awarded 
in November 1956. Record highs were 
set for the number of awards of old- 
age benefits (221,500), child’s bene- 
fits (33,300), and mother’s benefits 
(8,600). About 1,700 childhood dis- 
ability monthly benefits were awarded 
to totally disabled persons aged 18 
or over whose disability began before 
they reached age 18; these awards 
were included among child’s benefit 
awards. By the end of April, child- 
hood disability monthly benefits had 


been awarded to 5,300 persons. 
Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to 84,600 women aged 62-64 
during April; in all, 628,500 of such 
awards have been made since the 
beginning of November 1956. 

Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$13.4 million were awarded in April 
to 69,800 persons, more than in any 
other month since the beginning of 
the program. The average lump-sum 
payment per worker was $201.56. 

The number of applications for 
benefits filed in April declined some- 
what, to 299,000. In only 4 other 
months since the beginning of the 
program, however, had a larger num- 
ber of applications been filed. Bene- 
fit awards are therefore expected to 
continue at a high level. 


e During April, insured unemploy- 
ment among workers covered by the 
State programs and the program for 
Federal employees declined 7 percent 
to a weekly average of 1,475,400. 
Initial claims, which represent new 
unemployment, reflected the admin- 
istrative factors usual for the time 
of the year; the total for the month 
was 1,098,500—22 percent more than 
in March. Beneficiaries were fewer 
by 13 percent, dropping to a weekly 
average of 1,310,500, and benefits de- 
clined $14.5 million, totaling $154.3 
million for the month. The average 
weekly benefit paid for total unem- 
ployment was $27.72. 





April March April Calendar year 
1957 1957 1956 1956 1955 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands).............. 66,951 66,746 66,555 67,530 65,847 
OSI iy STS gee, as ne a Se 64,261 63,865 63,990 64,979 63,193 
I S06 Se Gaye Nee Pe WE cu de ceeds s aa ee wakes 2,690 2,882 2,564 2,551 2,654 
Personal income ! 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual 
DINING Se EU GEL ios oka 6.0 Shee eee eeelelerers $339.3 $338.1 $321.7 $325.2 $306.1 
Wage and salary disbursements................0..c0000. 235.0 234.5 222.9 225.1 210.4 
LOE OT OLE TLS Sore 41.8 42.0 39.9 40.8 39.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income. . 40.8 40.6 38.8 39.2 37.4 
Social insurance and related payments ................ 15.6 15.0 13.3 13.5 13.1 
ce A ee ina a 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.5 
ee re ie ieee ha as crak yen beh ara atid ine 10.1 10.1 10.0 9.9 9.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance........ 6.7 6.7 5.8 5.8 5.2 
Commumer price tmdex, 1 4 all ifems........ cc cccccccccs. 119.3 118.9 114.9 116.2 114.5 
RS eee orl, T iisicinc ba al Sie eis wb doce see e ee ee eee 113.8 113.2 109.6 111.7 110.9 
EGE Ee) aay Sa a ae ae. ee ee 136.9 136.4 131.6 132.6 128.0 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
Beginning with the 1957 data, two 
relatively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classi- 
fications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a 


2Bureau of the Census. 


2 


Commerce. 


month for recent years and raises the unemployment estimates 
by almost the same amount. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, 
see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1955, page 7, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Old- Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
Provisions: Summary of Legislation, 1935-56 


established the first Federal 

social security system in the 
United States—a system that has 
been substantially revised by succes- 
sive amendments since that year. 
The major features of the largest 
program, now old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance, and the changes 
in coverage, benefit, and financing 
provisions resulting from the amend- 
ments! to the Act are summarized 
in the following pages. The detailed 
provisions are given in the accom- 
panying tables. 

The program established by the 
Social Security Act of 1935 was a 
relatively simple one, designed to pay 
(1) old-age benefits to the worker 
when he retired at or after 65 and 
(2) cash refunds to survivors when 
the wage earner died and to living 
workers aged 65 who had not been 
in covered employment long enough 
to qualify for monthly benefits. The 
benefit formula was weighted in fa- 
vor of the worker with short service 
or low wages; yet at the same time 
significant consideration was given 


Tes Social Security Act of 1935 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

1For fuller detail on the 1939 amend- 
ments and those that followed, see the 
following Social Security Bulletin articles: 
(1) “Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance: A Summary of the 1939 Amend- 
ments,”” December 1939; (2) Angela J. 
Murray, “Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946," September 1946; (3) Wil- 
bur J. Cohen and Robert J. Myers, “Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950: A 
Summary and Legislative History,” Octo- 
ber 1950; (4) Wilbur J. Cohen, “Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1952,’ Sep- 
tember 1952; (5) Wilbur J. Cohen, Robert 
M. Ball, and Robert J. Myers, “Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1954; A Sum- 
mary and Legislative History,” September 
1954; and (6) Charles I. Schottland, ‘“So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1956: A Sum- 
mary and Legislative History,” September 
1956, and Robert J. Myers, ‘“‘Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance: Financing Basis and 
Policy Under 1956 Amendments,’’ Septem- 
ber 1956. 
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to those who would contribute for 
many years. 

The program was financed com- 
pletely by contributions from em- 
ployer and employee, each of whom 
paid 1 percent of the worker’s salary 
up to $3,000 a ,ear; the tax rate was 
scheduled to rise gradually in the 
future. The covered group consisted 
essentially of all workers under are 
65 in industry and commerce. Con- 
tributions were first collected in 1937, 
and the first monthly benefit pay- 
ments were to be made in 1942. 


1939 Amendments 


The program, however, was sub- 
stantially changed in 1939. Monthly 
benefits were made payable in 1940, 
not only to the retired worker—the 
only beneficiary category in the 1935 
Act—but also to the dependents of 
retired workers and the survivors of 
deceased workers (whether or not 
the worker had retired). Except for 
widowed mothers and children under 
age 14, both dependents and survivors 
had to have attained age 65 to be 
eligible for benefits. 

The method of computing the bene- 
fit amount was drastically revised so 
that there was less emphasis on 
length of contributions; the formula 
was still weighted in favor of workers 
with lower earnings. The ‘“money- 
back guarantee” provision was elim- 
inated, and only a small lump-sum 
death payment was provided when 
no monthly benefits were immedi- 
ately payable. Coverage provisions 
were not materially changed, except 
that the provision excluding workers 
aged 65 and over was removed. 

The proposed increase in the tax 
rate that was to have become effec- 
tive in 1940 was eliminated by the 
1939 amendments. The actual financ- 
ing basis of the program was left 
unclear; under the 1935 Act it had 
been clear that the program was to 
be self-supporting from the employer- 
employee contributions. Many indi- 


by Ropert J. Myers* 


viduals believed that the 1939 amend- 
ments had changed the financing 
basis of the program from “‘full-re- 
serve” to “pay-as-you-go,” but this 
feeling is not substantiated by the 
legislative history and provisions; the 
original Act was not really on a full- 
reserve basis. 


Legislation, 1940-49 


During the 1940’s the legislative 
enactments were relatively minor and 
related primarily to financing. Sev- 
eral times during the 10 years, 
amendments postponed the scheduled 
increase in the contribution rates. 
In other words, the tax rate was 
“frozen” at the initial level of 1 per- 
cent each from employer and em- 
ployee until 1950, when it went up 
to 1% percent each. 

One of the amendments made dur- 
ing the decade carried a provision 
permitting a Government contribu- 
tion to the system, but the authority 
was never put to use, and in 1950 the 
provision was removed from the law. 
Legislation passed in 1946 provided 
monthly benefits for survivors of cer- 
tain World War II veterans. An- 
other law adopted in 1946 provided 
for a degree of coordination of the 
newly established survivor benefits un- 
der the railroad retirement system 
with those under old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. 


Legislation, 1950-52 


The 1950 Act made many impor- 
tant changes. Coverage was consider- 
ably extended by the bringing in of 
such groups as the nonfarm self-em- 
ployed (except members of specified 
professions) , regularly employed farm 
and domestic workers, employees of 
nonprofit institutions (on a group 
elective basis), and State and local 
government employees not covered by 
a retirement system (at the option 
of the employer). The benefit 
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«. Insured for disability determination _- 


. Gratuitous, 


. Currently insured _-- 


. Average monthly wage 


. Formula 


. Minimum 


Item 


. Compulsory 


Elective: 
By employer only-- 


(a) 


(b) By both employer and employee 


(c) By individual only 


for members of Armed 


Forces. 


. Monthly benefits: 6 


(a) Retired worker (old-age 


(b) Disabled worker- - 
(c) Dependents of retired worker 


(d) Survivors of deceased worker 


. Lump-sum payments: 


Deceased worker 
tired worker). 


(a) (including re- 


(b) Living worker-__--- 


. Fully insured 


4. Maximum: -..:-. af ee eta re See 


See footnotes at end of table. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1935 Act 


All workers in commerce and industry 
(except railroads) under age 65 in 
continental U. S., Alaska, and 
Hawaii and on American vessels. 


No provision 


No provision 


No provision 


No provision 


Aged 65 and over 


No provision 
No provision 


No provision 


For all deaths 


At age 65, 
monthly 


when 
benefits. 


not qualified 


Cumulative wage credits of $2,000, 
and some employment in each of 5 
years. 


--| No provision 


No provision 


Table 1.—Summary of old-age, 


1939 Act 
A. Coverage 


Age restriction removed 


B. Type of benefit 


Wife aged 65 or over and child under 


18. 


Widow aged 65 or over, dependent 


parent aged 65 or over,’ child 
under 18, and widowed mother 
under 65 with eligible child present. 


For deaths when no one is eligible for 


monthly survivor 
month of death. 


Provision eliminated 


benefits for 


C. Insured-status requirements ® 


Quarters of coverage '° equal to at 
least half the quarters after 1936 
(or after age 21) and up to retire- 
ment age (or death if earlier); mini- 
mum of 6 quarters required and 
maximum of 40 quarters. 


quarters of coverage in 12 quarters 
preceding quarter of death. 





SE 


| Concept not used 


| 14%, of first $3,000 of cumulative wage 


. Computation of primary insurance amount !! 





credits +-1/12% of next $42,000 + 
1/24% of next $84,000. | 





\ 


| $60 (based on’50 years of coverage) 


In general, computed for period after 
1936 or from age 22 up to retirement 
or death. 


40% of first $50 of average wage + 10% 
of next: $200, all increased by 1% for 
each year with $200 or more of wage 
credits. 


survivors, and disability insurance 





Legislation in the 1940’s 





Railroad workers, in effect, covered 
for survivor benefits.? 


Insured status and average monthly 
wage of $160 credited for World 
War II veterans dying within 3 
years after discharge. 


to be attending school. 


Same as above 


6 quarters of coverage in last 13 quar- 
ters, including quarter of death. 


| 
} 
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provisions in the Social Security Act and its amendments, 1935-56 


1950 Act 





} 1952 Act 1954 Act 1956 Act ! 


A. Coverage 





Regularly employed farm and domestic 
workers, nonfarm self-employed (ex- 
cept professional groups), Federal 
civilian employees not under retire- 
ment system, Americans employed 


outside U. 8S. by American employer, | 


and Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. 


State and local government employees 
not under retirement system. 


Employees of nonprofit institutions 
(other than ministers) .’ 


Military service wage credits of $160 for | 


each month of service during World 
War ITI. 


Wife under 65 with eligible child pres- 
ent and dependent husband aged 65 
or over. 


Dependent widower aged 65 or over, 
and dependent former wife divorced 
(with eligible child present). 


For all deaths 


Additional regularly employed farm 
and domestic workers, farm self- 
employed, and _ professional self- 
employed except lawyers and doc- | 

| tors, dentists, and other medical 
groups. } 


Members of uniformed services ani re- 
mainder of professional self-employed 
except doctors of medicine. 


Americans employed outside U.S. by a i ae ita Sie rere 
foreign subsidiary of American em- 
ployer. 
State and local government employees EL Le TT Sig tle 

under retirement system.‘ 

| 

Ministers 

| Military service wage credits pro- , : ; atten ee 

vided for specified period after 

| World War I 


B. Type of benefit 


: ; 

|- a ae , Age for women lowered to 62, but with 
| permanently reduced benefits for re- 
| tirement before 65. 


Aged 50-64, after 6-month waiting period.’ 
Wife aged 62-64 but benefit permanently 


reduced. Child’s benefits paid to dis- 
abled child after age 18 if disabled be- 
} fore 18. 


Minimum age for widow without child 
present and for female dependent parent 
reduced from 65 to 62. Child’s benefit 
paid to disabled child after age 18 if dis- 
abled before 18. 


| - ° saececscees|= 
} 


Starting date advanced from 1936 to 


1950 (but quarters of coverage cred- 
ited at any time meet requirement). 


6 quarters of coverage in 13 last quar- 
ters, including quarter of death or re- 
tirement. 


Alternatively, can be computed for 
period after 1950. 


| 50% of first $100 of average wage + 15% 
of next $200.2 
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C. Insured-status requirements ® 


Alternatively, if every quarter after 
1954 is quarter of coverage (mini- 
mum of 6 required). 


Alternatively, if all but 4 of the quarters 
after 1954 are quarters ef coverage (mini- 
mum of 6 required). 


6 quarters of coverage in last 13 quar- 
ters, including quarter of death, re- 
tirement, or disability. 


ee .| 20 quarters of coverage in 40 quarters, 
including quarter of disability. 


D. Computation of primary insurance amount ™ 





Lowest 4 years omitted in computing 
| average (lowest 5 years if 20 or more 
quarters of coverage). Under ‘‘dis- 
ability freeze,’’ periods of extended 
total disability also omitted. 


55% of first $100 of average wage + | 55% of first $110 of average wage + 


Lowest 5 years omitted in computing 
average in all cases. 


15% of next $200." | 20% of next $240." eae ‘ I 5 PS 
| | 
i itainattcecl | $30... eenacha ‘ . a 
e..... | $108.50 . : | Jal 
| 








2. Disability 


3. Wife’s (or husband’s) 


4. Child’s (child of retired worker) - -- 
5. Child’s (child of deceased worker) 


ao 


. Widow’s (or widower’s) and widowed 
mother’s. 
ae No provi 


8. Lump-sum death --_--_-- 
wage 


9. Lump-sum refund (to living worker)..| Same as above 





10. Minimum family benefit 
11. Maximum family benefit 


| 
—— 
|I-~- 


1. Type of earnings to which applicable_| Covered 


2. Amount of earnings permitted _- 


3. Age at which no longer applicable - -__| 


1. Maximum earnings taxable and | $3,000 


creditable. ” 
2. Contribution rates:!” 


(a) Combined employer-employee _- 1937-39 


4%; 1946-48—5%: 


(b) Self-employed _----.------ : 


3. Appropriations from general revenues_ 





amount of survivor benefit; provision extended in 


less than 10 years of railroad service under old-age, survivors, and disability 


insurance for all benefits. 


3 Employees who vote against coverage are not covered; all new employees 


are covered. 


4 Firemen and policemen not covered; 1956 Act permitted their coverage in 


certain States. 
5 Provision first effective from July 25, 1947, to 


in 1953 extended effective date to June 30, 1955; in 1955 to Mar. 31, 1956; and 


in 1956 to Dec. 31, 1956. 


amounts were roughly doubled—a re- 
fiection of the appreciable changes 
in wage levels and the cost of living 
since the 1939 amendments. The re- 
tirement test (the amount of earn- 
ings permitted beneficiaries if they 
are to receive benefits) was notably 
liberalized. Important changes were 


No provision. .-_--. 


| 
1. Old-age (retired worker) _---_...-- ---| 100% of primary insurance amount 
| No provision 5 ......-.--| 0% of primary insurance amount..-.- 
| 


No provision_.- 


No provision 
No provision... 
..--, AMount equal to 314% of cumulative 


credits, less any monthly 
benefits received. 


Not applicable : wasnt tek eee 
| Not applicable 


| None from regular employment. ----- 


No provision 


No provision 


No provision_- 


! Includes other legislation enacted in 1956 that affected the program. 
2 Railroad and other earnings are combined in determining eligibility for and 


Table 1.—Summary of old-age, survivors, and disability insurance provisions 





1935 Act 1939 Act Legislation in the 1940’s 





E. Benefit amounts 





eer: 50% of primary insurance amount 


ped wees ..| 50% of primary insurance amount 


saceipanhe een tence | 75% of primary insurance amount-.-.-.- 


____  RT eOeR De eye Seem ee | 50% of primary insurance amount. -_-- 


6 times primary insurance amount 


Biininated |. « -2<2.<22--<. | 


Smaller of $85, 80% of average wage, or |.......-..---.--....---- an 
2 times primary insurance amount. 





F. Retirement test '4 





| 
earnings - --. en ~ | 


G. Financing provisions 


2%; 1940-42—3%; 1943-45— 


i Seme, except 2% rate 
1949 on—6%. 


extended 2% rate extended through 1949; 
through 1942. 


1950-51—3%; 1952 on—4%. 


Pe RE AOE, Seon SRN aeRO era ..----.--.--, Authorized (but not made) 











® In effect, an individual can receive only one type of monthly benefit and 
that, the largest for which he is eligible. 

7 Benefits are reduced by amount of any other Federal disability benefit or 
any workmen’s compensation benefit. 

— is payable only if worker is not survived by a widow or an eligible 
child. 

*See table 3 for insured-status requirements for various types of benefits. 
Under the ‘‘disability freeze’’ provision (1954 Act), periods of extended total 
disability are not counted in determining insured status. 

10 In general, $50 or more of wages paid in a quarter; based on annual earnings 
for farm workers and self-employed persons. 

1! The term ‘primary insurance amount,’’ introduced in the 1950 Act, de 


1951 to place workers with 


Dec. 31, 1953. Legislation 


made in the financing basis. A revised ther coordination with the old-age 


long-range contrioution schedule was 
placed in the law, the principle of 
self-support was clearly established, 
and the maximum earnings base was 
increased to $3,600 a year. 

In 1951 the railroad retirement 
system was amended to provide fur- 


and survivors insurance program— 
affecting not only survivor and re- 
tirement benefits but also the pro- 
gram’s financing. 

The 1952 Act raised the benefit 
level by about 15 percent and further 
liberalized the retirement test. No 
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in the Social Security Act and its amendments, 1935-56—Continued 























1950 Act | 1952 Act 1954 Act 1956 Act ! 
| ee eee ty oe eee ato 
E. Benefit amounts 
saw paiete eee i ieee ee ee ns ee 
| | reduction of 644% for each year under 65. 
| } 
da bee tae aoe a daeuueescuees fetid es Sosa saan 5 odd dnn 6s ddan dac ces fecadnws<adeseddaksesedsleicewesiacascoscsp mae ene tee 
Re rr ee eee Beer loe to) Ae oe Ue ee bee ee ee ee | For wife claiming benefit before 65 (with 
no eligible child), permanent reduction 
| | of 814% for each year under 65. 
OO Le eee MOE ARTE re errr 
| En efiect, Wan. af peters inemrames bo iscsi .c55s.c2.- 22... 555s EE op OEE Pe pe ae ETS Janna nnn nnn nnn nena n tena a anennnncnawenncase 
amount for first child and 50% for all | 
others. j 
75% of primary insurance amount. ----- PEE a ee Ie ee eee ee © Galasecesa lian dip ati ata or cl ae eee ee aes se ag ee 
| 3 times primary insurance amount----- Dee a ahaa eka aabiiaacioee Maximum of $255 introduced_-........ Ee ee aoe, SORT eI eR Se 
| 
' 
SI he a ea [er Po eee Fe ee EME ee tte 
| 
| Smaller of $150 or 80% of average wage | Smaller of $168.75 or 80% of aver- | Smaller of $200 or 89% of average wage |....-.---.---...--.------------------- eee eee 
| (but not less than $40). age wage (but not less than $45). (but not less than the larger of $50 | 
| or 1% times primary insurance 
amount). 
F. Retirement test '* 








agian Rcinds toes Peat ahaa sey eee ee ee ee | Al eaeniies ............... si cae cabiae Sity she tec Acie erates ieee rae 


$1,200 ina year. For each $80 (or frac- |..-.-.---- 
tion thereof) in excess of $1,290, 1 | 


month’s benefit is withheld.'* 








il a Se aN Sh ae el Mae a ee rece es rene ci a eae if See ee eee ee EP CEREE eee Seer PA 
G. Financing provisions 

WU eae case ee ee eee aera ORO ads ieee ee ee ee eee 

1950-53-—3%; 1954-59—4%; 1960-64— i aa a oe 1954-59 —4%; 1960-64—5%; 1965-69— | 1957-59—4114%; 1969-64—514%; 1965-69— 

5%; 1965-69-6%; 1970 on—614%. 6%; 1970-74—7%; 1975 on—8%. 644%; 1970-74—714%; 1975 on—8le % 


(Increase of 44% is for dissbility bene- 

fits.) 

Self-employed pay 3% of combined em- | 
ployer-employee rate. 


Authorization repealed 





notes the amount payable to a retired worker and on which the benefits of his 
dependents and survivors are based (also used as basis for benefits payable to 
survivors of worker who dies before retirement, computed as if deceased worker 
had attained retirement age on date of death). 

13 This formula applies to average computed from 1951 on, as indicated above; 
for average computed from 1937 on, the 1939 formula (somewhat modified) is 
used in conjunction with a conversion table. Under the 1954 Act and subse- 
wanes, an alternative computation based on the 1952 formula, plus $5, is pos- 
sible. 

13 This benefit (and benefit for disabled child aged 18 or over) is reduced by 


4 Employment permitted without suspension of benefits. Applies to all 
types of benefit except disability. If retired worker’s benefit is suspended, so 
are benefits of dependents. 

16 Provision applies only to wages; comparable provisions (but on an annual 
basis) for self-employment income. 

16 Benefits are not withheld for any month when wages are $80 or less and when 
no substantial services in self-employment are rendered. Special provisions 
apply to earnings from noncovered employment outside the United States. 

17 See table 2 for actual and scheduled contribution rates and maximum 
earnings base. 


benefit. 


change in the financing provisions 
Was necessary because the rise in 
earnings levels in the preceding few 
years was sufficient to pay for the 
benefit liberalizations. Because of the 
weighted benefit formula, as earnings 
rise, contribution income rises pro- 
portionately; benefit disbursements 
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amount of any other Federal disability benefit or any workmen’s compensation 


also increase, but more slowly. 


1954 Amendments 


The 1954 amendments extended 
coverage further to include  vir- 
tually all types of employment. 
Brought in at this time were self- 
employed farmers, more domestic and 


farm workers, State and local govern- 
ment employees under retirement 
systems (at the option of the em- 
ployer and the election of the group 
concerned), ministers, and many 
self-employed professional groups. 
Benefits were again raised by about 
15 percent, and the retirement test 








was considerably liberalized and 
made more flexible. 

The 1954 amendments also intro- 
duced the concept of disability into 
the program through the “disability 
freeze” provision, which is essentially 
a “waiver of premium” clause de- 
signed to maintain both the insured 
status of permanently and totally 
disabled workers and their benefit 
amount. The financial provisions 
were also altered. The maximum 
earnings base was raised to $4,200, 
and tax rates scheduled for the years 


Table 2.—Summary of effective con- 
tribution rates and maximum earn- 
ings bases under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance 


Contribution rates 
— Maxi- 
: , mum 
Calendar year hee 
“ . earnings 
ay . elf- 
Em- Em- ; base 
ployer | ployee eee 
’ : ployed 
1957-49 1 1 $3 ,000 
1950 11, li, 3,000 
1951-53 1, lf 2", 3,600 
1954 r 4 2 3 3,600 
1955-56 2 2 3 4,200 
1957-59 2% 24 33% 4,200 
1960-14 234 234 1, 4,200 
1965-69 3%, 3% 47% 4,200) 
1970-74 334 334 554 4900 
1975 and after 1, {l/, 6% 4,200 


1970 on were increased in order to 
finance the additional benefit costs. 


1956 Amendments 


Additional coverage was provided 
by the 1956 amendments. They 
brought in members of the uniformed 
services on a regular contributory 
basis and all professional self-em- 
ployed categories except doctors of 
medicine, and they made somewhat 
broader the coverage requirements 
for self-employed farmers and State 
and local government employees. 
Other important changes were the 
introduction of monthly disability 
benefits for insured workers aged 
50-64 and the lowering of the mini- 
mum eligibility age from 65 to 62 for 
women workers, wives of retired 
workers, and widows and dependent 
mothers of deceased insured workers. 
(For women workers and wives, how- 
ever, there is an actuarial reduction 
in the amount of the benefit.) In ad- 
dition, the amendments provided that 
the child aged 18 or over of a retired 
or deceased worker may receive bene- 
fits if he became permanently and 
totally disabled before he reached age 
i8 and continues to be disabled. The 
financing provisions were signifi- 


Table 3.—Current requirements for 
insured status under old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, by 
beneficiary category 


oe Insured-status re- 
Beneficiary category neces yeas , 
: : tegor} quirement for worker ! 


Retired worker (old-age) 
Disabled worker 


Fully. 
Fully, currently, and 
for disability deter- 


mination. 
Dependents of retired 
worker: 
Wife Fully. 
Husband Fully and currently. 
Child Fully. 2 
Survivors of worker: 
Widow Fully. 
Widower Fully and currently. 


Widowed mother 
Parent 
Child 
Lump-sum 
beneficiary. 
“Disability freeze’’ 
ficiary. 


Fully or currently. 

Fully. 

Fully or currently? 

payment Fully or currently. 

bene- | Currently and for dis- 
ability determina- 
tion. 


1 See table 1 for definitions of the different types 
of insured status. 

2In certain instances 
women workers) currently 
quired. 


(generally for married 
insured status is re- 


cantly changed by an increase in the 
long-range contribution schedule of 
1, of 1 percent for the combined em- 
ployer-employee rate and of 3, of 1 
percent for the self-employed rate. 
The purpose of this increase is to 
finance the monthly disability bene- 
fits for disabled workers. 
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Medicare: Uniformed Services Program 
for Dependents 


by Mayor GENERAL PAuL I. Rosinson, M.C.* 


When the Dependents’ Medical Care Act went into effect on 
December 7, 1956, it signaled the end of the diverse and rule-of- 
thumb system for dependent care that had held sway in the 
military services for 72 years. Except in minor respects the new 
law left essentially unchanged the medical care for dependents 
provided through service facilities, merely assuring uniform 
benefits among the different services. The use of civilian facil- 
ities for dependent medical care is a new and important develop- 
ment. Most of the following article is therefore devoted to this 
portion of the new law, describing how the program was imple- 
mented to provide benefits through civilian facilities and giving 
an idea of the problems that have arisen and the trends antici- 


pated. 


Care Act! was passed in 1956, 

medical treatment of military 
dependents was accorded under the 
statutory authority of 1884. Congress 
in that year had stated, ‘““The medical 
officers of the Army and contract sur- 
geons shall whenever practicable at- 
tend the families of the officers and 
soldiers free of charge.” Under this 
statute, regulations affecting medical 
care for dependents were issued by 
the services as the need dictated. The 
Navy received specific congressional 
sanction for taking care of depend- 
ents in 1943, when the Seventy-eighth 
Congress passed Public Law No. 51— 
an act “to provide expansion of facil- 
ities for hospitalization of dependents 
of Naval and Marine Corps person- 
nel.” 


U NTIL the Dependents’ Medical 


Background 


In recent years the expansion in 
the uniformed services, their wide- 
spread activities, and the increasing 
number of dependents all combined 
to create a pressing need for a work- 
able and equitable dependents’ medi- 
cal care program. Theoretically, de- 
pendents could go to a medical fa- 


* Executive Director of the Office for 
Dependents’ Medical Care and formerly 
Commanding General of the Letterman 
Army Hospital. 

1Public Law No. 569, Eighty-fourth 
Congress, second session. 
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cility of one of the services in case 
of emergency, sickness, or injury. 
According to estimates from the De- 
partment of Defense, however, about 
40 percent of the slightly more than 
2 million dependents were unable to 
use Government medical facilities for 
various reasons. These 800,000 de- 
pendents lost out chiefly because (1) 
they were too far from a military or 
Public Health Service hospital, (2) 
nearby facilities were already over- 
taxed, or (3) the treatment needed 
was not available at the service medi- 
cal center. 

The situation had grown progres- 
sively worse over the years. In addi- 
tion, what was actually a fringe bene- 
fit for attracting and keeping career 
personnel was steadily losing its ap- 
peal. The liberal medical care policy 
of the military services has been at 
least partly matched in recent years 
by the health insurance offered by 
an increasing number of private 
firms to employees and their depend- 
ents at nominal and in some in- 
stances no cost. 

Hoover Commission.—Basically, the 
desire to provide an expanded medi- 
cal care program was in line with the 
traditional service policy of “taking 
care of its own.” In the late 1940’s 
the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment—popularly known as the Hoover 
Commission—issued a report that 





recognized this fact and also urged 
uniformity among the services in their 
medical care programs. “The right 
to medical care for dependents is an 
inducement to remain in the armed 
services and is a morale factor,” the 
report stated. The Commission also 
recommended that ‘Congress should 
define the beneficiaries entitled to 
medical care from the Government 
and prescribe how this care should 
be given.” Furthermore, the Hoover 
Commission observed, medical care 
for dependents need not necessarily 
be provided in Federal hospitals. 

The Moulton report.—The Hoover 
Commission’s report was one of the 
first stirrings for a national and uni- 
form program for dependents, 
whether or not they were living near 
a military establishment. Several 
years passed before more definite 
progress was made. In 1953 the De- 
partment of Defense set up the Citi- 
zens Advisory Commission on Medi- 
cal Care of Dependents. Headed by 
Harold Moulton, of the Brookings 
Institution, the Commission studied 
the problem intensively and after 
several months released its recom- 
mendations. The “Moulton report” 
detailed the scope and type of medi- 
cal care that should be given to de- 
pendents. There was opposition, how- 
ever, to the recommendation that 
such care, whenever possible, should 
be given in service facilities. Critics 
claimed this would put the Depart- 
ment of Defense into the business of 
hospital building and physician re- 
cruiting and detract from the main 
medical job of taking care of Armed 
Forces personnel. 

Legislative history of H.R. 9429.— 
The Moulton report was shelved, and 
other avenues for legislative relief 
were sought. Early in 1956, H.R. 
9429—a bill to provide medical care 
for dependents—was introduced into 
the House of Representatives, and 
congressional hearings were held. At 
one session before the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services, Carter L. 
Burgess, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, summed up the need for the 
bill: 


I am convinced that devoted service 
to our country is still the paramount 
motivation of the officers and men 
who choose military service as a life 
career. And I know the military serv- 
ices cannot match the stability and 
unlimited opportunities offered by 
many segments of civilian industry. 
But we can encourage more men to 
enter and remain in military service 
if we remove existing inequities and 
offer them more of the benefits that 
have become standard in our civilian 
way of life. 


In his statement, Mr. Burgess 
pointed out that private business was 
offering its workers the inducements 
of health insurance: 


It is particularly significant, that al- 
most four times as many workers in 
industry are covered by some type 
of company-sponsored health insur- 
ance as were covered in 1948. But of 
even greater interest is the fact that 
more than 70 percent of the covered 
workers are also offered health in- 
surance for their dependents. And for 
38 percent of these the employer 
assumes the full cost of dependent 
coverage. 


To provide medical care regardless 
of their location for the 2 million 
wives and children of servicemen, 
the bill authorized contracting for 
medical care from civilian sources, 
a major new provision. This authori- 
zation carried out, in part, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s recom- 
mendation that the dependent care 
program should utilize civilian hospi- 
tals and the services of civilian phy- 
sicians. 


The bill was passed and signed by 
President Eisenhower on June 7, 1956. 
The Dependents’ Medical Care Act 
specified that the program was to 
become effective 6 months later—a 
provision allowing time to set up 
contracts for the civilian medical 
care aspect of the program. 

The law on dependents’ medical 
care covers the Nation’s uniformed 
services—a group that tekes in not 
only the military forces, including 
the Coast Guard, but also the com- 
missioned members of the U. S. Pub- 
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lic Health Service and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


Implementation 


The law places responsibility for 
providing for medical care for de- 
pendents with the Secretary of De- 
fense. He is directed to consult with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the contracts and on 
any limitations, additions, exclusions, 
definitions, and related provisions. 
For the civilian portion of the de- 
pendents’ medical care program (pop- 
ularly called “‘Medicare’’), the Secre- 
tary of Defense delegated his author- 
ity to the Secretary of the Army as 
the executive agent. In turn, respon- 
sibility for contracting for civilian 
care was delegated along the chain 
of command to the Army Chief of 
Staff, then to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, to the Office of 
the Surgeon General, and finally to 
the Executive Director of the newly 
created Office for Dependents’ Medi- 
cal Care. 

A task force began drafting a joint 
directive that would guide the De- 
partment of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in implementing the program. 
While this guide was being drafted, 
the Office for Dependents’ Medical 
Care was set up to contract for the 
necessary civilian care authorized by 
the law. 

In implementing Public Law No. 
569, as in implementing any new 
law, difficulties were encountered. 
Now, after 5 months of operation, 
the program is on a sound footing. 
One reason that it has been possible 
to put so extensive a program into 
operation in such a short time was 
the early recognition of the need 
for a public relations and public in- 
formation program. The Armed 
Forces induct thousands of men into 
the services each month. Material 
explaining what Medicare provides 
for their dependents had to be pre- 
pared to reach this group at the in- 
duction centers. Families scattered 
all over the United States, many of 
them separated from the serviceman 
by reason of his overseas tour of 
duty or sea duty, had to be made 
aware of their eligibility for the bene- 
fits and given some understanding 
of the nature of the program. As 





part of this task, a film explaining 
the benefits is being prepared that 
will be shown not only at induction 
centers but at motion picture thea- 
ters throughout the country. 

Information explaining the exact 
nature of the hospital benefits had 
to be placed in the hands of hospi- 
tals; the physicians who might be 
treating dependents also needed in- 
formation on the benefits. The Office 
for Dependents’ Medical Care relied 
on the medical societies and organi- 
zations administering payments to 
physicians and hospitals to do much 
of that part of the information task 
involving them. Staff members of 
the Office for Dependents’ Medical 
Care have made many personal 
appearances at medical society meet- 
ings and at various national confer- 
ences of interested professional or: 
ganizations, as well as at service 
installations, to disseminate informa- 
tion about the program. 


Eligibility 

Civilian medical and hospital care 
is authorized for certain dependents 
of service members who are on ac- 
tive duty for a period exceeding 30 
days. For the purposes of receiving 
civilian medical care, eligible de- 
pendents are defined as follows: 

(1) Lawful wife. 

(2) (a) Unmarried legitimate child 
(including stepchild or adopted 
child) who has not yet reached his 
twenty-first birthday; (b) unmarried 
legitimate child under age 23 who 
is taking a full-time course of study 
at a recognized college and is depend- 
ent on the sponsor for more than 
half his support; and (c) unmarried 
legitimate child over age 21 who is 
dependent on the sponsor because 
of a mental or physical incapacity 
suffered before his twenty-first birth- 
day. 

(3) Lawful husband who is depend- 
ent on a service wife for more than 
half his support. 

Medical care in service facilities 
is also available to the three groups 
of dependents just listed. Three addi- 
tional groups are eligible for care in 
service facilities but not from civilian 
sources. They are: 

(1) Widows and the dependent 
children of deceased members of the 
uniformed services whose death oc- 
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curred while on active duty or in a 
retired status. 

(2) Parents and parents-in-law, if 
they are in fact dependent on the 
service member (or the retired mem- 
ber) for more than half their sup- 
port and living in his household. 

(3) Unremarried widower who, due 
to a mental or physical incapacity, 
was dependent on the member or re- 
tired member for more than half his 
support. 


Identification.—The eligibility of 
the dependent is ascertained by the 
physician and hospital by the best 
means available at the present time. 
Usually, the dependent has some 
service identification or privilege 
card currently in use. Corroborating 
evidence, such as a driver’s license, 
social security card, or letters, is 
used. All the uniformed services are 
now in the process of issuing DD 
Form 1173, Uniformed Services Iden- 
tification and Privilege Card. One of 
the blocks on the card shows the 
eligibility of the dependent to receive 
civilian medical care. By January l, 
1958, this card will serve as the pri- 
mary means of identification for de- 
pendents seeking civilian medical 
care. It bears the photograph and 
signature of the dependent and will 
be issued to dependents aged 10 and 
over. 


Benefits 


Civilian treatment authorized. — 
Medical, surgical, and hospital care 
authorized under the program in- 
cludes the following: 

1. Treatment of acute medical and 
surgical conditions. 

2. Treatment of acute exacerba- 
tions and complications of chronic 
diseases only during hospitalization. 

3. Complete maternity and obstet- 
rical care, including prenatal and 
postnatal care. 

4. Treatment of contagious diseases 
during hospitalization. 

5. Services required of a physician 
or surgeon before and after hospitali- 
zation for a bodily injury or surgical 
operation. 

6. Treatment in a hospital of acute 
emergencies constituting a threat to 
the life, health, or well-being of the 
patient. Acute emotional disorders 
are included, but not mental or nerv- 
ous disturbances. 
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7. Dental care is authorized only as 
@ necessary adjunct to the medical 
or surgical treatment for which the 
dependent is hospitalized. Such treat- 
ment, which may not include remov- 
able or fixed prosthodontic restora- 
tions, must be rendered in the 
hospital to a dependent who is a 
hospital inpatient. 


8. Semiprivate accommodations up 
to 365 days for each admission. 


All diagnostic tests and procedures 
performed in connection with neces- 
sary medical and surgical care dur- 
ing hospitalization are paid for by 
the Government. 


Although the dependents’ medical 
care program essentially provides for 
professional services during hospitali- 
zation, certain limited outpatient care 
is authorized. Outpatient treatment 
by a physician for bodily injuries, 
such as fractures, dislocations, lacera- 
tions, and other wounds, is included 
in the program. 


The Government will pay, up to 
a maximum of $75, for tests or pro- 
cedures performed or authorized by 
the attending physician before hos- 
pitalization for the bodily injury or 
before surgical procedure. Posthos- 
pitalization charges for tests or lab- 
oratory examinations for the same 
types of care will be paid in an 
amount not to exceed $50. This 
monetary limitation on laboratory 
tests and examinations does not ap- 
ply to maternity cases. 


Medical care not authorized. — 
Medical treatment not provided under 
Medicare includes treatment or hos- 
pitalization for chronic diseases (ex- 
cept acute exacerbations), elective 
medical or surgical treatment, treat- 
ment for nervous or mental disorders, 
domiciliary care, ambulance service, 
and medical care normally considered 
to be of an outpatient nature. 


Dependents’ charges.—The depend- 
ent does not pay the physicians’ fees 
under the full-service concept of the 
program. The only extras for which 
the patient may have to pay are 
tests and procedures performed be- 
fore and after the hospitalization 
period that exceed the maximum al- 
lowances of $75 and $50 paid by the 
Government. 


Certain nominal charges are paid 


by the patient when hospitalized. Hc 
makes payment directly to the hos- 
pital on the basis of a $25.00 mini- 
mum charge or $1.75 a day, which- 
ever is greater. Thus a dependent 
will pay $25.00 if he stays in a hos- 
pital 14 days or less; for 15 days or 
more, he pays $1.75 a day. If a de- 
pendent is discharged after 20 days, 
for example, he would pay $35.00, 
at the $1.75 rate. 

The patient is entitled to semi- 
private accommodations (2, 3, or 4 
beds in « room). If the attending 
physician certifies that a private 
room is needed for proper treatment 
of the case, the dependent will pay, 
in addition to the $25.00 or $1.75 
rate, 25 percent of the difference 
between the private-room charge and 
the weighted average cost of the 
semiprivate room. If, however, a pri- 
vate room is secured only on the 
request of the patient or sponsor, the 
dependent will have to pay the entire 
difference between that cost and the 
charge for the semiprivate room. 

Part of the cost for private-duty 
nursing is borne by the Government 
if the service is requested by the 
physician. The Government pays 75 
percent of the charges in excess of 
the first $100. If private-duty nursing 
is requested by the patient or family, 
the dependent meets the full cost of 
the expense. 


Outpatient services—When a pa- 
tient is treated for bodily injuries 
by a physician and is not hospitalized, 
the dependent pays the first $15 of 
the physician’s fee. If a hospital’s 
outpatient facility is used in the case 
of a bodily injury, the Government 
pays that cost in full. The Govern- 
ment pays the costs of related labor- 
atory tests and pathology or radiology 
examinations authorized by the at- 
tending physician or surgeon up to 
a maximum of $75. 

A maternity case, when delivery 
is made at the home or at the physi- 
cian’s office, costs the dependent the 
first $15 of the charges if she is not 
hospitalized later. The $75 limita- 
tion on outpatient diagnostic tests 
and procedures does not apply, how- 
ever, to this type of case. 


Treatment authorized in service 
facilities —The care provided in serv- 
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ice facilities does not come under 
the Office for Dependents’ Medical 
Care but remains under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Surgeons General of the 
various services. The medical care 
authorized is essentially the same 
under both programs, except that 
nonemergency outpatient care is pro- 
vided in service facilities. The charge 
for hospital care is $1.75 a day, as 
it was before the Dependents’ Medi- 
cal Care Act was passed. Provision 
of care is subject to the availability 
of space and facilities and the ca- 
pabilities of the professional staff. The 
law provides for cross-utilization of 
service medical facilities. 

Since the new law makes no basic 
change in or departure from the 
former system of providing treatment 
in service facilities, the remainder of 
this article deals only with the new 
civilian program and the activities 
of the Office for Dependents’ Medical 
Care. 


Contract Negotiations 


After organizing the staff in Wash- 
ington, the Office for Dependents’ 
Medical Care began scheduling ne- 
gotiation sessions with medical so- 
cieties on that part of the program 
that would provide physicians’ serv- 
ices for dependents. Similar sessions 
were scheduled with the organiza- 
tions that could provide hospitaliza- 
tion and that could administer the 
payments to hospitals. 

Representatives from State medi- 
cal societies met with the Govern- 


Chart 1.—Medicare hospitalization contracts with Blue Cross plans and insur- 
ance companies, by State 
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ment negotiating teams to settle on 
schedules of allowances that would 
specify the maximum liability. The 
Government’s position was that the 
fees should be reasonable and in line 
with charges customarily made to 
persons with an income of $4,000- 
$5,000 a year. This consideration 
reflected the average earnings of 9 
out of every 10 service members, who 
earn iess than $5,000 a year. The 
amounts paid to the providers of 
the service were to be accepted as 
full payment; there was to be no 
supplementary billing made to the 
patient. 

Starting on October 23, 1956, ne- 
gotiation teams conferred with repre- 
sentatives of each of the State and 
Territorial medical societies. About 


Table 1.—Schedule of allowances to physicians: Range of allowable fees for the 
16 most frequently encountered procedures and number of States with 


modal fee 





Procedure 











Appendectomy 
Blood culture (aerobic and anaerobic) 
Bronchoscopy (removal of foreign body) - - 
gk 
Fracture, radius (head, simple, closed) 
Gastrojejunostomy 
Hemorrhoidectomy (internal and external) 


Herniorrhaphy (femoral, unilateral)......_________- oe 


Mastoidectomy 
Nephrolithotomy (calculus removal) 


Obstetrical delivery (including prepartum and post- 


partum care) 
Strabismus operation 
Thyroidectomy 
Tonsillectomy 











| 

Allowable fees | Number 
ie | of States 

| | wit 
Low High | Average | Mode |modal fee 
$125.00 | 1 $175.00 | $147.25 | $150.00 | 34 
3.25 | 15.00 8.00 10.00 25 
70.00 | 125.00} 107.00 100.00 12 
peated 110.00 | 300.00} 203.00] 200.00 11 
‘opment he 15.00} 50.00 30.00 35.00 19 
2 De eee 40.00 | 75.00 51.00 50.00 21 
150.00 | 250.00} 210.00} 200.00 16 
a eae 75.00 | 150.00} 111.00} 100.00 19 
100.00 | 180.00] 138.00] 150.00 17 
150.00 | 390.00 | 266.00 250.00 10 
175.00 | 420.00 | 282.00 | 300.00 15 
20.00 | 180.00 128.00 150.00 30 
75.00 | 300.00} 199.00 200.00 9 
150.00 | 300.00 | 217.00 | 225.00 | 13 
42.50 | 75.00 64.00 65.00 | 15 
25.00 | 60.00 | 42.00 45.00 | 7 





! Represents the high for the continental United States only. 
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1,700 items had to be reviewed and 
agreed upon for each contract. Maxi- 
mum fees beyond which the Govern- 
ment would not pay were set in all 
but one State. The maximum fee 
would not necessarily, however, be 
the physician’s charge in each case, 
since it was expected that the physi- 
cian would charge his usual rate if 
it was lower than the fee schedule. 


When the Dependent’s Medical 
Care Act was passed, there was some 
concern among physicians that the 
program could be a step in the direc- 
tion of socialized medicine, since it 
seemed to involve fees fixed nation- 
ally that would have to be accepted in 
full payment of physicians’ charges. 
The negotiation were conducted, how- 
ever, with the individual State medi- 
cal societies, and the schedule of al- 
lowances adopted for one State had 
no bearing on the schedule adopted 
for another State. As a result, the 
agreed-on fee schedules show wide 
variations (table 1). 


The negotiators for the Govern- 
ment used as guides a calculated 
schedule based on the Relative Value 
Schedule, developed by the Commit- 
tee on Fees of the Commission on 
Medical Services of the California 
Medical Association, as well as the 
Blue Shield schedules from many 
States. There are, however, many 
variations from State to State in the 
different items, resulting in part from 
the use of different negotiation teams. 
It is clear there is no national fee 
schedule. 


Though negotiations of physicians’ 


Social Security 

















fees were conducted with 52 separate 
medical societies, the contracts for 
hospitalization ultimately involved 
only the national organization of 
Blue Cross plans and one insurance 
company, Mutual of Omaha. 

To obtain some cost comparisons, 
it was decided by Congress to divide 
the administration of hospital pay- 
ments between Blue Cross plans and 
the insurance companies. The divi- 
sion authorized by the Secretary of 
Defense gave the Midwestern States, 
in general, to the insurance com- 
panies and the States in the East 
and West, as well as the Territories, 
to the Blue Cross plans (chart 1). 
Although this arrangement was not 
to the complete satisfaction of either 
Blue Cross or the insurance carrier, 
it was accepted as a modus operandi. 

The Blue Cross Commission of the 
American Hospital Association was 
the spokesman for the Blue Cross 
plans in the States assigned to Blue 
Cross. It has established a central 


office to coordinate the program for 
the plans involved and to consolidave 
their billings. 

Insurance companies were invited 
to enter into negotiations with the 
Government, but the only company 
showing interest in being a prime 
contractor was Mutual of Omaha. 
This company therefore took over the 
administration of the hospitalization 
benefits in 17 States, later subletting 
contracts in three States to other 
insurance companies. 

The entire program, whether pay- 
ments to physicians or to hospitals 
are involved, is on a nonprofit (cost- 
plus) basis. The administrative costs 
actually incurred and the costs of 
the services are paid by the Govern- 
ment to the respective fiscal agents; 
these costs are subject to audit by 
the Department of the Army. 


Claims Procedure 


In general, the operation of the 
program involves separate payments 


to hospitals and physicians for care 
given to eligible dependents. To ad- 
minister the payments to physicians, 
the medical societies of each State, 
the District of Columbia, and the 
three Territories have appointed a 
fiscal agent. This agent is usually 
the Blue Shield plan of the particular 
area. Some State medical societies 
are represented by an insurance com- 
pany, and in other States the pro- 
gram is administered by the medical 
society itself (chart 2). 
Presentation of DA Form 1863, 
Statement of Services Provided by 
Civilian Medical Sources, is the basis 
for payment of claims. A supply of 
these forms has been provided to 
physicians and hospitals by their fis- 
cal agents. The dependent fills out 
two of these—one for the physican’s 
claims and the second for the hos- 
pital’s claims. The physician sends 
the completed copy of DA Form 1863 
to the State fiscal agent (Blue Shield, 
the insurance company, or the phy- 


Chart 2.—Physicians’ contracts under Medicare, by type of agent administering payments and by State 
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Chart 3.—Percentage distribution of claims from physicians for Medicare payments, by type of procedure 
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sician’s own authorized agent), which 
pays the claim and sends monthly 
billings to Washington. The Govern- 
ment reimburses the agents, dealing 
in this instance with 51 offices. 

In the States under Blue Cross 
plans, the hospitals submit their 
claims to the local plan, which pays 
them and forwards the cumulative 
billings to the Blue Cross central 
office in Chicago. This office, ir turn, 
sends cumulative billings to Wash- 
ington. 

In the States where Mutual of 
Omaha is the administrator, the 
hospitals send DA Form 1863 either 
to that company or to one of its 
three subcontracting insurance com- 
panies. Again these claims are ac- 
cumulated and sent to Washington. 
Mutual of Omaha also pays physi- 
cians’ claims in those States? where 


3 At present, physicians are paid through 
Mutual of Omaha only in Ohio and Rhode 
Island. 
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the medical society did not enter into 
a contract with the Office for De- 
pendents’ Medical Care. 

In the States where the Blue Cross 
plan reimburses the hospitals, the 
negotiated rates for computing hos- 
pital charges used for other Blue 
Cross patients apply to the service 
dependents. Mutual of Omaha pays 
the regular hospital billing that 
would apply to a private patient, or 
it pays this amount minus an ar- 
ranged discount. Under either sys- 
tem the hospital collects directly 
from the patient, usually on admis- 
sion, the $25.00 deductible amount 
(or $1.75 a day times the number 
of days hospitalized) for which the 
dependent is responsible. 

Similarly, when the patient has to 
pay the first $15 of the cost of out- 
patient physician’s services, he pays 
it directly to the physician. Any ex- 
cess of charges over the $75 allowed 
for diagnostic tests is also collected 
directly by the attending physician. 
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Problems Encountered 


Various problems relating to the 
civilian benefits came to light only 
after the program was started. The 
Office for Dependents’ Medical Care 
provides clarification of many of 
them through a newsletter, issued 
from time to time. 

There have been problems in pro- 
viding both hospital and physicians’ 
care. In the hospitalization field, one 
of the first problems that confronted 
Medicare was the fact that many of 
the best hospitals in the Nation have 
no semiprivate accommodations, and 
the law and the directive both pro- 
vide for semiprivate accommodations. 
Payment of nurse anesthetists, other 
anesthetists, and physical therapists 
who are not employees of the hospital 
has presented difficult problems. The 
hospital hesitates to pay them a fee 
and charge the Government for that 
amount. This matter is being further 
studied with representatives of the 
American Hospital Association. Some 
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Chart 4.—Percentage distribution of Medicare claims for dependents’ hospi- 
talization, by branch of uniformed service, and for dependents’ use of medi- 
cal facilities, by residence or nonresidence with sponsor 
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of the large clinics that also operate 
qualified hospitals under the pro- 
gram are having difficulty in billing 
for their services because they can- 
not readily divide normal hospital 
and physician charges. A change in 
the directive will probably be made 
to permit a single billing from these 
clinics. 

Shortly after the program got un- 
der way, there were literally hundreds 
of questions concerning what was 
included and what was not included 
in complete maternity care, methods 
for calculating prenatal care, and 
what fee the physician should re- 
ceive. Questions arose as to what 
constituted treatment for a chronic 
disease and what was elective surgery. 

In the Schedules of Allowances for 
Physicians’ Fees there have been 
questions about nomenclature and 
about the inclusion of postoperative 
care and, if included, how much 
postoperative care. Many of the 
States with a higher fee schedule 
included more postoperative care 
than did those with lower fee sched- 
ules. The question of whether the 
fee for a cesarean section includes 
preoperative, prenatal, postnatal, and 
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postoperative care has also come up. 


Program Operations 


A survey of claims received from 
hospitals shows that the Office for 
Dependents’ Medical Care has paid 
$3,562,297 for the 36,922 claims re- 
ceived at Medicare headquarters from 
December 7, 1956, to May 7, 1957. 
The average cost per hospitalized 
case was $96.48. In a study of 19,489 
cases, the average length of hospital- 
ization for dependent patients was 
4.8 days. The majority of the claims 
were for maternity care, tonsillec- 
tomies, and adenoid operations, and 
hospital stay was thus comparatively 
short. 

For the same 5-month period, 
claims from physicians numbered 53,- 
802. The total charges came to 
$3,666,583, or an average of $68.15 
per claim. 


Because the dependents are mainly 
young wives and young children, 
most of the medical treatment has 
revolved around illness or care typi- 
cal of these two groups. This con- 
centration is amply illustrated by a 
survey made of 5,000 claims from 
physicians (see chart 3). Maternity 


care accounted for some 37 percent 
of the dependent care from civilian 
sources, and tonsillectomies were the 
next most common procedure re- 
corded (17 percent). 


Administration. — Before the pro- 
gram was inaugurated, the Office for 
Dependents’ Medical Care borrowed 
from the Department of the Army 
seven lawyers, seven contracting offi- 
cers, seven auditors, and six physi- 
cians and from the Department of 
the Navy, one physician. This staff 
made up the seven teams that han- 
died the negotiations with the medi- 
cal societies. In the future, because re- 
negotiations are to be staggered, one 
team will be able to handle all of 
them. 

The estimated cost of processing 
claims was part of the contract with 
Blue Cross and Mutual of Omaha. 
Actual costs have exceeded these 
amounts. Since they are subject to 
postaudit procedures and may level 
off as administration becomes more 
routine, it appears to be too early 
to publish them. 


Future Developments 


What have been the trends notice- 
able since the program started in 
December? First of all, there has 
been a general acceptance on the 
part of the dependents themselves. 
Cooperation from physicians and 
from hospital authorities has been 
widespread. Despite the many prob- 
lems inherent in implementing such 
a program in such short order, pres- 
ent indications show that the pro- 
gram is workable. 

Contracts with the State medical 
societies were originally signed for 
a period to end June 30, 1957. The 
contracts have been extended, how- 
ever, and are now staggered to allow 
five of them to terminate each month 
beginning January 1958. This action 
has been taken to allow the Office 
for Dependents’ Medical Care time 
to study the fee schedules and work 
out equitable arrangements with the 
medical societies that can be incor- 
porated into the next contracts. 

The distribution of claims among 
the various services based on the 
use of hospitals is shown in chart 4. 
The original estimate of the extent 
to which dependents were not resid- 
ing with their sponsors has been 
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borne out by the claims. About 42 
percent of the dependents whose 
cases have been handled so far have 
not been residing with their spon- 
sors because of the exigencies of 
service in the Armed Forces. It ap- 
pears probable that this situation 
will continue. 

Currently, a committee has been 
authorized by the Secretary of De- 
fense that will consider the question 
of dental care for dependents. Rec- 
ommendations will be incorporated in 
a report and submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for his action. 

Dependents of Army personnel— 
and Air Force dependents to a lesser 
extent — previously received dental 
care when dentists were available to 
give such care. The other services 
were not dispensing dental treatment 
to any great extent, and its being 
“taken away” did not affect their 
dependents as much as it did in the 
Army. 

The purpose of the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act was “to create and 


maintain high morale throughout the 
uniformed services by providing an 
improved and uniform program of 
medical care for . . . dependents.” Its 
intent was to aid in attracting and 
keeping the serviceman in the serv- 
ice. How well it is doing this job, 
it is too early to ascertain. A recent 
survey, however, of dependents who 
had availed themselves of civilian 
medical care showed that the vast 
majority of them were well pleased 
with the service they had received. 
Whether recruiting and reenlistments 
will, in turn, be stimulated is at best 
a difficult question to answer. In 
recruitment drives and reenlistment 
posters, the program is being fea- 
tured as a benefit for service person- 
nel. 

As experience is obtained, it is pos- 
sible that the protection of the pro- 
gram can be extended to include care 
for mental and nervous disorders and 
dental care—types of care that are 
limited under the present plan. A 
continuing study looking toward im- 


provement and extension of medical 
care for service dependents is under 
way. A report from the Committee 
on Armed Services that accompanied 
the medical care bill when it reached 
the floor of the House of Represen- 
tatives stated: 


It should be noted that the minimum 
requirements do not preclude addi- 
tional benefits being provided if in 
the course of developing such pro- 
gram, the addition of benefits is both 
administratively and economically 
feasible. 


Those of us charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering this pro- 
gram have found it a challenging 
experience. It could not have be- 
come an effective program had it not 
been for the cooperation and good 
will we have met in every phase of 
its implementation. The principle, 
inherent in this program, of using 
private insurance organizations as 
the agents for providing service bene- 
fits has proved workable. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


State and Local Govern- 
ment Employment Under 
OASDI, January 1957* 


Old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance coverage of State and local 
government employees has continued 
to rise. In January 1937, almost 2 
million of these workers were covered 
through voluntary agreements made 
by the States with the Federal Gov- 
ernment—a slight increase from the 
number in October 1956. 

The coverage added during the 3- 
month period amounted to somewhat 


* Prepared by Dorothy McCamman, Di- 
vision of Program Research, Office of the 
Commissioner, from estimates developed 
in the Division of Program Analysis, Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
More detailed data by State and type of 
government appear in a quarterly statis- 
tical report, State and Local Government 
Employment Covered by Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance under Section 218 of 
the Social Security Act (Division of Pro- 
gram Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance). 
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more than 50,000, only about half 
the increase in the preceding quar- 
ter. In most States the number of 
employees covered in January 1957 
was higher than in October 1956. For 
only a few States, however, was the 
increase marked. Sixty percent of 
the coverage added during the quar- 
ter was concentrated in four States— 
Michigan, Oregon, Texas, and West 
Virginia. 

Of all State and local employees 
(other than those under compulsory 
coverage), slightly less than two- 
fifths have been covered through the 
voluntary agreement provisions. With 
the availability of new data from the 
Bureau of the Census, it has been 
possible to shift from October 1955 
to October 1956 the base used in re- 
lating coverage to total employment. 
Consequently, the approximate cov- 
erage percentages for January 1957 
cannot be compared with those for 
the preceding quarter for purposes 
of measuring the change between 
October 1956 and January 1957. The 
total for all employment in State and 


local governments was nearly 220,000 
higher in October 1956 than in Oc- 
tober 1955. Shifting to the more up- 
to-date base therefore tends to reduce 
the coverage index slightly. The 38 
percent that represents the current 
approximate percentage for the con- 
tinental United States would have 
been 40 percent if the old base had 
been used. The percentages shown 
in table 1 for each State are likewise 
affected, but the influence for some 
may be in the other direction. 

In general, the States with the 
largest total employment in State 
and local governments have relatively 
small proportions of their employees 
covered. Seven States, each with 
more than 200,000 employees, account 
for almost half the total employment 
but for less than one-fifth of the 
covered employment. Approximately 
16 percent of the aggregate employ- 
ment of these seven States is covered, 
in contrast to 57 percent in the re- 
maining 41 States. 

The following tabulation shows the 
number of States distributed by the 
proportion of employment covered in 
January, separately for total employ- 
ment and each type of government. 
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Table 1.—Rough estimates of State and 


local government employment covered 


under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance through voluntary agree- 
ments and of dual coverage, by State, as of January 1957 


(Continental United States] 





Covered by old-age, 


survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance 


| 


| Approxi- 
State | mate per- 
cent of all 


Number with dual coverage 3 


No pre- 


Previous | vious sys- | Members 








le apes: system | tem covered 

Number ! | Fee — Total dissolved | (added under ref- 

ernment and rein- | after erendum 

employ- stated OASDI | provisions 

| ment 2 coverage) 
; | | | 

i | ne er 38 982,450 347,160 | 30,070 604,740 
PES a eee 76,700 | 90 39,810 150 10 5 6 39,650 
ES eee 29,500 90 15,920 58,920 0 6 7,000 
CO” : ; 26,500 56 3,520 0 100 3,420 
Caliiernig.............. : 26,900 | 6 4,460 420 100 3,940 
Colorado-.---.--- EEO A a 16,900 | 28 960 | 0 0 960 
Connecticut-_-_----- , sisal 9,400 14 | 1,420 0 730 | 690 
eepmamnecriiet SE | 85 | 7,500 | 56,500 0 1,000 
District of Columbia *.........<.)...-.. Dewan xe aa eS eS eens we Botts. 
Florida__.-.--- ’ as tee 14,300 | 11 220 0 100 120 
Feorgia.-._-- ptesaeapde oaeel 24,700 | 25 3,330 610 550 2,170 
Idaho-____-- ee 15,800 | 69 | 60 0 0 60 
Hilimols. ...... Baweka 10,100 | 4 110 90 20 0 
Indiana... -.... sigiolaanaeeela oe 104.000 80 60,000 0 0 56 60,000 
PI Eas otis canduncoe~aquncdbe 90,900 94 79,090 | &&78,930 70 90 
SEE ee neat 66,700 85 24,760 6,590 250 617,920 
Kentucky-.-.....--- dd cde 42,400 56 1,000 0 | 0 1,000 
Se ee | 25,000 24 | 14,460 1,400 5,700 | 57,360 
Rt hace ew eeakct 6,400 20 260 | 0 0 260 
Sars ot 8,000 10 | 410 0 410 0 
pe ree 300 (8) 0 0 0 | 0 

| | | } 
ESE a ee ee 197,500 80 | 138 ,390 0 190 | 5138,200 
Minnesota -.--- ate eet 2'200 2 | 960 | 0 0 | 
Riis. ccddse casdaaeddal 52,300 84 | 40,010 § 20,000 5 20,000 | 10 
ar 76,800 66 | 6,100 | 0 600 | 95,500 
Montana..........-- acun 15,200 63 | 13,330 0 0 9 13,330 
Nebraska........... i Sa aa 52,600 97 | 29,150 | 920 0 | 6 28 230 
Nevada........- ee aaee rade e 700 7 0 0 0 | 0 
New Hampshire. - ..........--- 10,000 47 300 0 0 | 300 
New Jersey ----.------- ee 135,500 83 | 120,700 | 72,500 0 6 48,200 
og eee 2,800 10 | 1,820 | 0 0 1,820 
| 
a al 102,100 18 | 0 0 0 0 
North Carolina... .......-.. 7 87,300 75 | 74,280 0 0 5 6 74,280 
North Dakota...--- 2,400 9 | 1,160 | 0 0 91,160 
Nh idadccieccaccinswdsad 2 oo. es | er) Ca cee Keene nee 
Oklahoma........--..-.-------- 51,000 63 | 9,370 | 10 0 | 9 9,360 
ee Aa 64,800 102 | 48,150 56 44,000 0 94,150 
Pennsylvania__. ag 32,400 11 | 2,520 | 1,290 1,230 0 
Rhode Island ------- ee 10,300 43 | 2,630 0 0 2.630 
South Carolina_-___-.---- stad 59 900 93 53,110 0 0 5 6 53,110 
South Dakota_.--__-- ae whe 23,000 83 | 390 0 0 390 
fe eee 27,500 29 | 930 | 0 0 930 
.. Mersntnntieiiemiipyereten 113,000 45 | 49,740 | 0 O| 9% 49,740 
NNSA. chkehatnta Siecas eck wade 31,800 104 11,900 | 11,770 0 | 130 
OS eee ae ae 7,300 55 | 1,410 | 0 10 | 51,400 
, IRR BRR er A a 96 , 200 92} 51,200} *# 50,540 0 | 750 
B60 ee 33,900 34 | 24,410 0 0 | 9 24,410 
i Rg ae ee 37,400 74 | 120 0 0 | 20 
\.. aR eeeppete 42.000 32 | 35,000 | 511 35,000 0 | 0 
WHI duis sins Sandelagebcan 13,400 95 | 8,000 | §*8,000 0 | 0 
' ' 











1 Current estimate of employment for which cov- 
erage has been approved, regardless of effective dates. 
Includes, in addition to employment shown in wage 
reports, data on employees recently covered but not 
yet represented in tabulated wage reports. 

2? Approximate percent of all State and local gov- 
ernment employment (other than that under com- 
pulsory old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
coverage) that is actually covered. Based on data 
from the Bureau of the Census for total State and 
local government employment as of October 1956 
(latest available). 

3 Based on estimates furnished by the State or 
made by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance at the time the groups were brought under 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance rather 
than on wage reports. (Employees with dual cov- 
erage are not identified in wage reports.) Some 
retirement systems, particularly the smaller ones, 
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may not be included because States are not required 
to report information of this type. 

4 Includes 600 employees of interstate instrumen- 
talities not distributed by State. 

5 Includes State employees. 

* Includes public school teachers covered under 
a statewide retirement system. 

7 Not included in statutory definition of State 
for purposes of agreement. 

* Less than 0.5 percent. 

* Includes public school teachers in one or more 
school districts, counties, or cities; or school teachers 
covered under city or township retirement systems. 

10 No agreement. 

11 Special Federal legislation made dissolution 
of previous system unnecessary. 


Source: Estimates by Division of Program Anal- 
ysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


Use of the current Census Bureau 
data as the base has also affected 
this distribution, especially with re- 
spect to employment at the State 
level, and invalidates any compari- 
son with the earlier tabulation. 





Number of States 


Approximate }————— 
percent of em- 
ployment cov- | 

ered ! | Total aanine 
State |County| Local 








Type of government 








i 447) 48 





s. | See 48 
None or un- | 

known. ---- 1 2 | 5 | 1 
Less than 20_____| 12 | 16 | 7 13 
SMBs a cence 7 | 2 2 | 10 
Me. hogeneee | 6 1 4 | 9 
mange: 6 | 8 5 4 
80 or more. ____- | 16 19 24 v 

80-89. ..... 7 6 1 6 

90 or more___| 9 13 23 5 





' Current estimates. 
2 Rhode Island has no county governments. 


Dual coverage—Only some 13,000 
of the newly covered State and local 
employees were added through the 
referendum provisions of the 1954 
amendments. The number with dual 
coverage (coverage under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
and membership in a State or local 
government retirement system) is 
approaching 1 million and accounts 
for almost half the total number with 
coverage under the Federal program. 
In eight States—Iowa, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Wiscon- 
sin—three-fourths or more of the 
employees covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act also have protection under 
special systems. With the exception 
of Wisconsin, these are States where 
the approximate percentage of all 
public employment covered by old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance considerably exceeds the na- 
tional average; in five of them, more 
than 4 out of every 5 State and local 
government employees were covered 
as of January 1957. 


ES 


Employment, Workers, 
and Wages Under OASDI 


Greater economic activity brought a 
rise from April-June 1955 to April- 
June 1956 in the number of workers 
covered by old-age, survivors, and 
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Estimated number of employers | and workers and amount of earnings in 
employment covered under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, for 


specified periods, 1940-56 ? 
{Data corrected to Mar. 5, 1957. 


Workers 





Employ- | with taxa- 
ers report- ble earn- 
Year and quarter ing wages | ings * dur- 
(in thou- | ing period 
sands) | (in thou- 
|} sands) 
1940 _ a a 2,500 | 35,393 
eae 2,646 40 ,976 
_ ee 5 2,655 46,363 | 
1943__ - oe 2,394 | 47 ,656 
|| i 2,469 | 46 , 296 
1045_ 2,614 | 46 ,392 
= = 3,017 | 48 ,845 
_ 3,246 48,908 
1948 a 3,298 49,018 
eee 3,316 46 ,796 
1950 3,345 48 , 283 
1951 4,440 | 58,100 
1952 4,450 | 59,690 | 
1953_ _ - 4,350 61,000 | 
1954 4,350 | 59,700 | 
1955 _ eae 5,000 66 ,000 
1946 
January-March 2,287 | 36,038 
eee 2,416 38 ,055 
July-September : 2.478 39,670 
October-December -- 2,513 37 ,945 
1947 
January-March 2,509 38 , 765 
Sf a 2,587 39,801 
July-September __...._-.-- 2,617 | 40 , 255 
October-December - ---.---- 2,609 37,448 | 
1948 | 
January-March-.-------- 2,588 | 39.560 | 
Pe | ae ee 2,690 | 40 ,245 
July-September -__-....----| 2,699 | 40,585 
October-December ____----} 2,661 | 36,790 
1949 
January-March pias 2,639 38,162 
Sg ee ae ene Bp 2,693 38,591 
July-September --.-..----- | 2,697 | 38,333 | 
October-December - ------- } 2,692 | 34,529 
1950 | 
January-March- - ~t 2,671 37 ,393 
TS ese eee 2,766 39 , 264 
July-September -_--_--..---- | 2,768 40,486 
October-December... .----| 2,741 35,609 | 
1951 
January-March - - 3,552 | 43 ,908 
April-June --_----- de walt 3,658 45,483 
July-September--_-.---- ' 3,635 45,693 
October-December - ------- 3,638 41,846 
1952 | 
January-March. .--_------- 3 595 45,000 | 
April-June_____- i] 3,690 | 46,800 | 
July-September. .--.------| 3,663 | 46 ,700 
October-December ---- | 3,640 | 2,600 
1953 | 
January-March. -~.---.--- | 3,590 47 ,000 
a er-wamne..-. 2. - 3,662 48 ,300 
July-September __..------- 3,654 47 ,800 
October-December - - 3,652 41,400 
1954 | 
January-March-.--------- 3,620 | 46 ,000 
Air vae.......-_......... 3,704 | 46 ,800 
July-September --.---.--.-- 3,715 46 ,300 
October-December -__-.---- 3,748 40,300 
1955 | 
January-March- 3,810 46 ,200 
April-June. -_....- 3,930 47 ,800 
July-September ---....----| 3,930 48,700 
October-December --- 3,950 43 ,900 
1956 
January-March - - 3,920 48,000 | 
April-June-_.....-- eee 4,040 | 50,000 





Taxable earnings 4 





Peginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude 
self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural] lal 


wr. Beginning 1951, estimates are preliminary.]} 





Total earnings in 


All work- covered employ- 


ers in cov- 

















| ment 
ered em- 
aes — 
Total | Average | —Ft 4 Total | Average 
(in mil- | per iinet) (in mil- | per 
lions) worker lions) worker 
ae  . wae | aoe 
$32,974 $932 35,393 | $35,668 $1,008 
41,848 1,021 40,976 | 45,463 1,110 
52,939 1,142 46,363 58,219 1,256 
62,423 1,310 47 ,656 | 69,653 1,462 
64,426 1,392 46,296 | 73,349 1,584 
62,945 1,357 46 ,392 71,560 1,543 
69,088 1.414 48.845 | 79,260 | 1,623 
78,372 1,602 48,908 | 92,449 1,890 
84,122 1,716 49,018 | 102,255 | 2,086 
81,808 1,748 46,796 | 99,989 2,137 
87,498 1,812 48,283 | 109,804 2,274 
121 ,000 7 2,080 58,100 | 148,000 7 2,550 
128 ,800 72,160 59,600 161,000 | 72,700 
136 ,000 7 2,230 61,000 173,000 72,840 
134,000 7 2,240 59,700 | 172,000} 72,880 
156,000 7 2,360 66,000 | 194,000 | 7 2,940 
| 
16,840 467 36,038 17,397 | 483 
17,845 469 38,153 | 19,079 500 
17,709 446 40,228 | 20,222 503 
16,694 440 39,930 | 221562 565 
| 
20,805 537 38,765 | 21,497 555 
20,655 519 | 40,175 22,245 554 
19,555 486 | 41,155 23,035 560 
17,357 | 463 40,748 25,672 630 
23,080 583 39,560 | 23,923 605 
22,708 564 40,524 | 24,668 609 
21,150 521 41,675 | 25,700 617 
17,184 467 | 41,540 | 27,964 673 
| 
23,376 | 613 | 38,162 | 24,254 636 
22,571 | 585 38,864 | 24,570 632 
20,160 | 526 39,601 | 24,971 631 
5,701 | 455 39,477 | 26,194 | 664 
23,490 | 628 37,393 | 24,316 | 650 
24,052 613 39,557 | 26,210 663 
22 382 553 41,923 | 28,165 672 
17,574 494 41,792 | 31,113 744 
! 
30,336 | 691 43,908 | 31,000 710 
30,693 | 675 45,718 | 33,000 7720 
27,815 | 609 46,778 | 33,000 7710 
22'702 543 46,107 | 35,000 7 
} 
33,159 | 737 45,000 34,000 760 
32,627 697 47,000 | 35,000 740 
29,166 | 625 48,100 36 ,000 750 
24,067 | 565 47 ,900 39,000 7810 
36 ,382 77 47 ,000 37,000 7 790 
35,963 | 745 48,500 39,000 800 
30,864 | 646 49 , 200 39,000 7790 
22,824 | 551 48 ,000 41,000 850 
| 
35,813 | 779 46 ,000 37 ,000 800 
35,084 | 7 47,100 | 38,000 7810 
30,058 | 649 48,000 38,000 7790 
22,596 | 561 47,000 41,000 7 870 
37,600 | 814 46 ,200 39.000 7 840 
38,200 | 800 48,000 41,000 7 850 
35,300 | 725 50,000 43 ,000 7 860 
27 ,500 | 626 49 ,000 45,000 7 920 
42,000 | 7 880 48 ,000 43 ,000 7 900 
42'000 | 7 840 50,500 | 45,000 7 390 
| 








1 Annual data represent number of different em- 
ployers filing returns for year; quarterly data, num- 
ber of returns for quarter. A return may relate to 
more than 1 establishment if employer operates 
several separate establishments but reports for con- 
cern as a whole. 

2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad 
retirement and old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance programs. 

3 Reported workers with taxable earnings. An- 
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nual limit on taxable earnings was $3,000 through 
1950; for 1951-54, it was $3,600; beginning 1955 it is 
$4,200. 

4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 

5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of an- 
nual taxable limit. 
‘Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable 
imit. 

7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


disability insurance and the amount 
of their wages. During the second 
quarter of 1956 an estimated 50.5 
million workers had covered employ- 
ment, and those with wages taxable 
under the program numbered an esti- 
mated 50.0 million. These totals— 
both of which exclude the self-em- 
ployed and workers in agriculture— 
were about 2.0 million higher than 
those in both January-March 1956 
and April-June 1955. 

The taxable wages of covered 
workers in the second quarter of 
1956 totaled an estimated $42 billion 
—about the same amount as in the 
preceding quarter but approximately 
10 percent more than in the second 
quarter of 1955. The total wages, 
including nontaxable wages, of these 
workers amounted to an estimated 
$45 billion, also an increase of about 
10 percent from the amount earned 
in April-June 1955. 

Average taxable wages in covered 
employment usually show a seasonal 
decline in the second quarter of the 
year, and they followed this pattern 
in 1956. A comparison with the quar- 
terly average a year earlier, however, 
shows a 5-percent rise in average 
taxable earnings, to $840. This in- 
crease is in line with the rise in aver- 
age hourly earnings and average 
weekly earnings during the 12 months. 
The same influences are apparent 
also in the rise from $850 to $890 in 
estimated average wages, taxable and 
nontaxable, earned in covered em- 
ployment. 

An estimated 4.0 million employers 
paid taxable wages in the second 
quarter of 1956, about 3 percent more 
than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1955 and in January-March 1956. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 


Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 











{In thousands; data corrected to June 6, 1957] 





Unemployment insurance 


















































programs 
Monthly retirement and Per oerte Tem- 
disability benefits ! Carviver beneats porary 
— - —--- - ———} disa- 
bility Rail- 
Year and ad Monthly Lump-sum 7 benefits | road 
month Potal . ed under Vet- |Unem- 
: R - Civil Cenk Rail- State erans’ | ploy- 
Socia roa Service bu ale ie tt nnn laws !0 legis- ment 
Security | Retire- | Com- | 225 Ad- . Rail- s ivil Vete i — a ae lation " | Insur- 
Aci ment mis- minis- Soci il road Service | ans Ad-| S cial ; me m- pr 
: , | tration® Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- Other § ploy- one 
Act sion ? ory mn : ne! Act? 
Act 4 ment mis- tra- rity Act ment 4 
Act 5 sion ? tion 6 Insur- 
ance 
a ee 5 1 a = Act ® 
Number of beneficiaries 
1956 | i et ine oe < ; . a : ay 
Apr....- Sonewtesccl COGS 434.2 | 241.4] 2,724.9 | 2,227.7 208.5 | 77.7 (12) 52.2 12.3) 25.3} 1,219.5 | 59.2 | 44.1 
an see .7 436.9 243.1 | 2,7: 2,244.6 209.6 | 78.4 (12) 53.7 12.7 24.9 1,064.4 | 44.4 30.9 
a + 437.2 244.6 | 2,738.5 2,260.1 211.0 80.7 | 1,175.8 49.3 12.2 | 22.4 1,072.1 45.6 | 23.0 
. of 437.3 | 244.6 | 2,743. § 2,274.0 212.1 | 80.9 (2 18.3 12.0 24.4 975.6 47.9 38.4 
[ wa ; .8 439.1 248.8 2,749.6 2,290.7 212.8 | 81.5 (12) 50.6 12.3 34.6 931.8 52.1 | 78.0 
Sept -- eee oe : 6,345.5 440.9 249.4 | 2,752.8 2,302.3 213.8 82.1 | 1,174.7 43.3 11.4 33. 888.9 | 47.7 43.6 
Cibuvendeacus a ---| 6,387.5 441.2 249.3 2,758.7 2,314.0 214.8 82.9 (12) 38.7 12.6 K 752.3 30.3 39.9 
Nov.....-- iclewssccczegat. Guana 442.8 248.8 2,761.7 2,429.2 215.5 83.9 (12) 37.2 12.0 796.2 31.0 45.4 
Dbchadecawubenttanaaoad 6,677.1 443.3 255.9 2,764.7 2,451.0 216.0 85.5 | 1,179.5 38.3 11.2 940.6 39.9 53.5 
1957 } 
Ses eee es 6,777.8 444.1 259.0 | 2,766.4 2,483.6 217.3 85.6 (12) 56.7 12.6 39.8 1,452.5 53.1 75.3 
ee 6,878.2 445.3 262.6 2,768.3 2,509.1 217.5 86.3 12 48.0 11.9 28.0 1,529.5 61.6 68.6 
(ae eee 7,068.6 448.1 | 265.8 2,773.3 2,538.7 218.7 87.4 | 1,178.2 61.5 12.6 26.4 1,500.4 61.7 67.9 
Meettss tects asawonauwes 7,358.2 | 451.1 | 268.0 | 2,782.5 | 2,569.7 219.6 88.5 (12) 66.5 12.8 26.5 | 1,310.5 51.1 57.9 
Amount of benefits 3 
1940_.- .|$1,183,462 | $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 | $1,448 |.....---- $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 $518,700 |......- __|$15,961 
¢ 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320 , 561 23 ,644 eg Serre 111,799 13,270 13,943 el 14,537 
| 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325 , 265 39 ,523 ec | ae 111,193 15,005 14,342 344,084 |_.......-- 6,268 
5 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331 ,350 55,152 i 116,133 17,843 17,255 710-009 to. c. 917 
| 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 456 ,279 | 73,451 h. | eae 144 ,302 22,034 19,238 |..... 62,385 $4,215 582 
2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 99 ,651 Wy; | ee .| 254,238 26,127 23,431 |_- -| 445,866 126 ,630 2,359 
5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 11,268,984 | 127,933 7 _ ss 333 ,640 27 ,851 30,610 _ _|1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
4,658 , 540 287 ,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 * 3 See | 382,515 29,460 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 36,011 | $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,599 
| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196 , 586 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 /1, 279 | 430,194 (103,596 
| 5,196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 38 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 | 28,099 |1,373,426 59 804 
3,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 06 , 803 27 | 57 ,337 33 ,356 26 , 297 840,411 20,217 
1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 (1,722,225 591,504 74,085 63 , 298 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 41,793 
7,353,396 {2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1 840,437 743 ,536 83,319 87,451 43 ,377 45,150 962 ,221 41,698 | 46,684 
9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 {1,921,380 y 93,201 92,229 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 (157,088 
10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,! 3 112,871 42,233 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
11,192,967 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,! | 109 , 304 42,346 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
1956 | | 
Apr 912,679 334 , 668 32,685 | 175,972 | 96,007 10,437 | 4,029 58 560 10,484 3,758 3,308 133 ,926 | 5,723 5,141 
eee 909,100 338 ,759 32,836 176,656 96 ,984 10,518 4,094 8 ,870 10,609 4,054 3,404 125,786 4,694 3,604 
June-. 897 ,302 < 33,108 | 174,292 97 ,875 10,608 4,123 58 ,082 9,798 3,515 3,002 116,040 4,452 2,571 
July. 901,858 5 33,786 | 17 : 98 ,741 10,683 4,157 8 , 173 9,583 3,494 3,138 111,708 4,970 4,145 
Aug 921,519 35% 33,747 | 176,63 99,727 10,741 | 4,202 58 ,690 10,081 3,646 4,849 112,207 5,630 | 10,201 
Sept 902,032 | 357,049 33,536 | 174,513 100,445 | 11,143 | 4,242 57 ,984 8,618 2,920 4,632 94,919 4,499 5,561 
Oct 903 ,856 359 ,780 33,343 | 176,603 101,163 11,116 | 4,318 ,578 3,813 5,333 91,476 3,258 5,197 
Nov 920,583 369 , 732 33,975 76,341 107 ,672 11,164 | 4,353 58,591 3, 551 4,957 91,700 3,168 5,637 
Dec. --- 940,191 373,581 35,897 175,401 109,012 11,195 4,411 58 ,279 2,808 4,612 104,245 3, 883 6,868 
1957 
Jan. | 1,085,052 379,451 42,439 | 36,296 177,529 | 110,850 11,275 | 4,508 58 , 986 11,453 5,296 177 ,598 9,772 
Feb... .| 1,026,267 386 ,033 42,619 36 , 950 177 ,640 112,326 11,309 | 4,564 58 ,975 9,668 3,490 164,860 8,259 
Mar.... = 1,049,806 | 398,019 42,958 37,881 177,017 113 ,967 11,389 | 4,666 60,132 12,424 3,698 168,841 8.973 
Apr-_- 1,054 ,073 414,852 | 43,291 | 38,131 177,783 | 115,844 11,453 | 4,719 60,053 13 ,396 3,594 154,329 7,227 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and basis. 


husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated; (beginning Jan. 1957 includes a few child’s benefits paid to disabled chil- 
dren aged 18 or over). Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; 
beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Sept. 1956 data for amount of benefits under the railroad program estimated. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 
justed quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few benefits payable to disabled children aged 18 or over; partly 
estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. Sept. 1956 data for amount of benefits estimated. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments on estimated basis and adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

®* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on estimated 
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® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II; 
beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unem- 
ployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

3 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
eivil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1954-57 


{In thousands] 








Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Unemployment insurance 














Period Federal Federal Taxes on a ‘Un ‘ Federal por _— 
insurance | civil-service Baye hie employment | unemployment | ®™@Pioymen 
contributions! | contributions?| 2d their er | taxes ¢ PRR es 
: } 7 employees | contributions $ oe contributions * 
Fiscal year: 
ES a Seat é $5,087,154 | $469,856 | $600,106 | $1, 142,009 | $279,986 | $23,720 
ag pe ee el 6,442,370 | 808 , 207 | 634,323 | 1,328,722 ,656 34,043 
10 months ended: | | 
April 1955_......- 3,569,302 378,600 | 468 ,782 903 ,097 262,389 | 18,214 
kt ee eee ee, oe . 4,892,692 | 709,674 | 489,216 | 999,911 | 320,863 | 19,153 
| ae aciion pce b detdacnkeke See 4,927,587 1,050 ,660 480 ,839 1,202,270 | 327 ,049 57,233 
1956 | | | 
| | 
ON Ee 598,353 | 49,098 | 15,267 138,956 | 4,045 | 596 
ees 997 ,587 | 53,424 | 91,356 | 316,671 2,499 12,193 
a aie 552,091 | 45,109 53,751 12,140 | 1,294 2,698 
Ee 351,031 | 7 360,769 23 ,376 148,138 | 1,719 434 
SS ee ae ae 818,805 60 ,862 81,404 | 295 , 588 742 | 9,833 
I Ss. ccokdnidmer< SN ne ee oe ee ee 412,743 49,785 53,453 10,879 | 621 8,783 
| SEER TAR ge Sst ee 218,116 51,738 24,959 109,393 | 598 617 
November -.- oye eee 606 ,322 | 53 ,677 | 74,306 | 208,899 | 865 10,352 
December.-.----- eee ee oes 248,790 52,326 54,580 12,033 699 | 7,731 
| 
1957 | | | 
RES Pe ee eee = 291,274 | 63,435 | 21,165 80,086 | 40,242 | 386 
en eens entree pe 775,301 45,449 82,796 152,570 | 269 , 886 | 7,133 
eae EE ae 2 ee aa 572,293 66 , 966 49,861 | 15,155 10,166 | 11,402 
RN A heb tacan cummins sete aniiin Bowes aiacbsinea ae 632,911 | 45,650 14,939 169,528 | 1,511 | 562 








1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (begin- 
ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; begin- 
ning January 1951, on an estimated basis. Excludes contributions to the disabil- 
ity insurance trust fund under the Social Security Act as amended in 1956. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
&nd interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 
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employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary dis- 
ability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

7 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government, 
and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-57 


{In thousands] 














| Receipts | Expenditures | Assets 
— eae See teil ; — 
Period | Net | Net total of Cash } Total 
contribution Interest Benefit Administra- U.S. Govern- balance assets 
income and received 2 payments tive expenses 3 | ment securities at end of at end of 
transfers ! acquired 4 period period 
Cumulative, January 1937-April 1957 5_____- a $47 ,005 ,552 | $4,241,792 $27 ,679 , 169 $1,074,787 | $21,424,200 | $1,069, 188 $22,493 ,388 
Fiscal year: | | | | 
re aie. i St wdbee Be, ee Se 5,087,154 | 447,580 | 4,333,147 103,202 | 1,240 ,627 560,511 | 21,141,001 
1955-56 §..._..__- = hia naiacie lela aieosin 6,442,370 494,889 | 5,360,813 | 124,339 | 1,462,540 550 ,078 22,593,109 
10 months ended: | | | } 
April 1955_-_- Z pice den abeneen 3,569 ,302 268 , 255 | 3,485,597 82,562 | 292,181 679,969 | 20,312,013 
April 1956_- 12 Pi aake scat de 4,892,692 | 284 ,093 4,401,111 102,659 | 341 , 104 892,421 21,814,016 
April 1957- ieebtdsaschueses ieee 4,927 ,587 323 ,994 | 5,226,358 124,944 | —618,831 | 1,069,188 | 22,493 ,388 
| | 
1956 } | 
| 
I hated dds viickblacatdmancttacracsdineees 598 ,353 | 18,427 | 471,736 9,568 | —179,159 892,421 | 21,814,016 
May-. Bidawae jMicaeren hat as 997 , 587 4,600 478 ,994 12,440 647 , 668 755 ,506 | 22,324, 769 
POs ceuadick Fo 8LE ba ee ee ae 552,091 206 , 196 480 ,708 9,239 473 ,767 | § 550,078 | 22,593,109 
SEES aieilire ‘ 351,031 1,081 479,651 11,300 —221 ,601 632,795 22,454,270 
August-.-..- oa dnciiaiasinnded bien 818,805 3,135 | 486,813 | 9,923 380 ,931 577 ,068 22,779,473 
September.............- jaieuts i< gloeosmias 412,743 19,522 489,770 | 10 ,483 —127,148 636 , 227 22,711,485 
eer aa ‘ : ae bee 218,116 19,121 | 489,791 | 14,940 — 249 ,759 618,492 | 22,443,991 
November--__....--- Bhs phdadewadadaaes 606 ,322 5,381 | 488 ,599 | 11,997 | 127 ,383 | 602,260 | 22,555,097 
Peete? 2... ..22.252 oo a euler 248 ,790 235,215 507 , 764 | 12,186 | — 122,285 | 688 ,601 | 22,519,153 
1957 | 
| | | | 
January --. : , See pe } 291 , 274 1,174 | 527 ,202 11,027 —243 , 750 686 , 569 22,273 ,371 
ee ee ae 775,301 3,902 | 535,443 12,826 | 86 , 922 | 830 582 | 22,504,306 
ee ee eee eee oe 572,293 14,969 | 574,628 13,014 141 ,534 | 688 ,668 | 22,503 ,927 
Apr. ....< Lance nslWkcsil << ankidedes waedudhinte 632,911 20,493 | 646 , 696 17,248 | —391,059 | 1,069,188 | 22,493 ,388 
| | 





1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 

1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and preparations 

1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet- 4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 

erans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated bonds at time of purchase. 

amount of employee-tax overpayment. 5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures 
2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the of the U.S. Government. 


financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 6 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 
1951. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, and unpublished Treasury report. 


Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month by type of benefit and by month, April 1956-April 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1957 } 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 28, 1957] 























7 Wife’s or are Widow’s or , ae 
Total Old-age hushand’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s 
Item PCR SOME ac TReEE (reer aoaN Weare fie) my ag seep WHT kc ut a 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount! Number | Amount — Amount om Amount — Amount 
Monthly benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status 
at end of month | 
1956 | | | 
} | | | } | 

Agen. .... 8,235 ,594|$430 675.4] 4,649, 159/$290 968.1) 1,233, 164/$41,141.2) 1,301,683 $47,859.3) 731,146/$35,750.0) 294,950/$13,677.7| 25,492/$1,279.1 
 —— 8,315,314) 435,742.9) 4,697,531) 294,528.6) 1,246,118) 41,632.8) 1,310,331) 48,312.0) 739,968) 36,224.6 295,771) 13,759.0| 25,595) 1,285.8 
June.-.-.. 8,374,453) 439,423.8) 4,731,942, 296,976.4) 1,255,018) 41,968.4) 1,316,728) 48,662.0) 747,766 36,647.7| 297,294) 13,875.9) 25,705) 1,293.3 
July 8,451,169) 444,620.4) 4,781,036) 300,776.8) 1,268,051) 42,477.0) 1,320,390) 48,912.8) 756,213) 37,106.2) 299,675) 14,047.2; 25,804) 1,300.4 
August. - 8,566,410) 452,345.9) 4,855,552) 306,613.1) 1,290,596) 43,336.9) 1,327,584) 49,300.1| 764.555) 37,561.7)| 302,199) 14,225.8| 25,924) 1,308.3 
September 8,647,776 457,493.9| 4,907,729) 310,408.4) 1,307,228) 43,939.9| 1,333,003) 49,637.4| 772,132| 37,976.6) 301,685) 14,217.8| 25,999) 1,313.8 
October-..- 8,701,498) 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312,833.8) 1,315,464) 44,250.7| 1,337,359) 49,930.3) 780,034, 38,407.0) 301,188) 14,292.0) 26,056) 1,318.6 
November-- me ..| 9,035,408) 477,403.7| 5,064,198) 319,516.2) 1,410,825) 47,506.6) 1,340,508) 50,168.2) 891,682) 44,615.7) 301,522) 14,244.4) 26,673] 1,352.6 
December- - - --- -| 9,128,121 482, 592.9) 5,112,430) 322,536.8, 1,433,507) 48,325.6) 1,340,995 50,323. 7) 913,069) 45,779.7| 301,240) 14,262.2) 26,880) 1,364.8 

j } | | | | 

1957 | | a | 

| | | | 
ees eo 490 ,300.8) 5,184,797| 327,385.5| 1,460,641) 49,315.0| 1,351,695) 50,907.4) 984,177) 46,921.4| 302,932] 14,389.9| 27,149] 1,381.6 
eS ee 9,387 ,369| 498,358.4) 5,254,626) 332,736.2) 1,490,286) 50,517.4| 1,360,227; 51,396.7| 951,557) 47,875.9| 303,432) 14,443.4| 27,241) 1,388.8 
OS ee 9,607,354) 511,986.7| 5,390,335) 342,649.6) 1,542,889) 52,512.7) 1,371,428, 51,935.2) 970,314, 48,919.3) 304,945) 14,567.9| 27,443) 1,402.0 
Ma eckvonncoekasanes 9,927,903) 530,695.6) 5,584,232) 356,244.9) 1,625,159) 55,453.4) 1,392,629) 52,794.1 


989,516} 49,978.6) 308,689) 14,807.5) 27,678} 1,417.2 
Monthly benefits 
awarded in April 1957_| 385,892) 20,960.4| 221,484) 14,662.5 97,907} 3,275.0 33,258} 1,221.1) 24,178) 1,292.6 


8,598 482.2 467) 27.0 


at, 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin fits include some paid to disabled children aged 18 or over. Monthly benefits 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. Beginning January 1957, child’s bene- to disabled workers first payable for July 1957. 
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Table §.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits | in current-payment 
status as of December 31, 1956, by type of benefit and by State 













































































| ] 
Total Old-age W —— | Child's ee Mother’s | Parent’s 
Beneficiary’s | | 
State of residence — lant: 2 Te, ast Sie 2 Pe a — i Naa asa a Ta 
— Amount | — Amount — | Amount — Amount | — Amount — Amount ens ; Amount 
| 
“ alicia | | ive 
Total._........|9,128,121/$482, 592,908) 5,112, 430/$322, 536,833) 1,433 ,507/$48 ,325 ,626 1,340 ,995 $50 ,323 673/913 ,069)$45 ,779 ,698/301 , 240/$14 262,239) 26,880) $1,364,839 
Alabama......._--- | 133,351 5,668,772 60 ,068 3,295 ,539 19,200 529,206; 34,998) 1,038,312) 10,728) 472,633, 7,527 294 ,639 830 38,443 
See 4,427) 212,097 2,303} 142,375) 260 7 ,367| 1,554) 49 352) 101 4,940) 202 7,624! 7 439 
Arizona.__.....-.- 44,233) 2,234,957) 22,588] 1,414,344 5,952 197,268} 10,451] 373,880) 3,058] 151,419) 2,014 89,733 170 8,313 
Arkansas_______.- 84,585 3,536 , 530 44,500] 2,291,461 14,445 371,333) 16,269) 481 .977| 5,630 237,732; 3,286 132,520 455 21,507 
California____.---.-| 731,893] 39,924,714] 441,566] 27,863,503] 106,565) 3,649,053) 96,943] 4,043,417] 67,360] 3,399,376] 18,069 896,310} 1,390) 73,055 
Colorado......-_- : 76,127) 3,917,308 43 , 397) 2,655,279 12,090 393 , 934) 12,025 451,346) 6,183) 303,126, 2,301 107,244 131} 6,379 
Connecticut har 151,940] 9,094 , 280 89 , 868 6,291 ,245 24,337 922,340) 14,824 659,314) 18,921} 1,010,319) 3,630 191,754! 360 19,308 
Delaware__.......-| 21,015 1,143 ,309 12,074 764 ,917 3,086 109, 111] 2,873 116,274] 2,270] 117,266 644 32,212! 68 3,529 
Dist. of Col._......| 33,401 1,742,110 19,860} 1,216,288 3,623 124,001) 5,285 182,706; 3,379 166,384) 1,171 48 831) 83 3,900 
Florida ee a -| 266,764) 14,280,503 187,680) 10,126, 261 46,588} 1,595,599} 34,975) 1,234,877) 19,434 | 7,550 337 , 265) 537 26,131 
| | | | | | 
Georgia __.-| 139,180} 5,921,132) 64,248] 3,459,199] 17,126 481,812) 37,941) 1,145,060! 11,153] 494,576) 7,912 303,814 800 36,671 
Hawaii POE S.. 19,748 940 ,893 10,397 621,515 2,359 70,516 4,834) 155,044) 1,165) 52,645 942 38 , 546 51 2,627 
7” SS ae | 31,080) 1,514,424 17 ,638 1,023 , 588 5,172 156, 153} 5,369] 200,877) 1,921 88,079 914 42,392) 66 3,335 
|| aa _| 540,546) 30,495,256) 311,318] 20,650,557) 84,891 3,023, 269| 67,150} 2,829,052) 60,769) 3,147,283) 14,908 763,804) 1,510} 81,291 
Indiana.........-..| 261,534] 13,873,777! 147,923] 9,278,800 44,529) 1,498,883) 35,324) 1,412,800) 25,986) 1,290,244) 7,182 362,158) 590) 30,892 
lowa. _.....--| 147,030] 7,380,951 88,027/ 5,167,012) 26,651 836,124; 16,490) 623,714) 12,095) 573,207; 3,512 167,888) 255) 13,006 
Kansas........-.--| 107,291] 5,295,482) 62,727] 3,629,644) 19,355 596 , 826} 131543] 519,292) 8,736] 408,641) 2,711 130,242) 219 10,837 
Kentucky _....| 149,574] 6,753,183 74,050) 4,201,190 23 ,850 679,691 32,708} 1,018,783! 11,568} 536,198 6,666 281 , 367) 732 35,954 
Louisiana________--| 106,431) 4,755,751 49,913) 79,591 13 ,837| 402,246 26,598 861,815) 9,696) 439,066, 5,866 248,516 521 24,517 
Ee Sree 72,338) 3,628 ,846 43, 188| 3,603 11 ,022 348 ,670| 9,125) 321,158) 6,743) 320,823, 2,088 96, 156 172 8,436 
Maryland... --_-.---- 126,273; 6,629,223 69,037| 4,260,629) 17,344 596,545 20,354 798,729) 14,410) 725,205; 4,758 232,811) 370 18,304 
Massachusetts_ --- 364 626) 20,865,571 19.579 14,555,709 55,746| 2,031,640) 35,909} 1,507,010) 42,805) 2,217,649) 10,009 512,040) 784 41,523 
Michigan_- ae. 390 ,000) 22,373,513} 210,847) 14,544,194! 64,948) 2,398,047) 57,628] 2,438,263) 43,570) 2,305,575) 12,209 643 , 456) 798) 43 ,978 
Minnesota......_-- 168,583} 8,766,225) 99 605} 6,060 , 536 28 ,683 938,193 20,889 800,455! 14,387 720,857| 4,699 229,800 320 16,384 
Mississip pi-----.-- 71,645) 2,821,176 34,502 1,717,577 10,307 255 ,429 17,934} 492,583) 4,507 189,446} 3,800 138 ,096 595] 28 ,045 
i, ae 241,647; 12,445,971) 141,927 8,594,452 39,800} 1,281,568} 29,727) 1,092,813) 23,226) 1,147,134) 6,289 295,519 678) 34,485 
a 32° 579 1,666,083) 18 ,693 1,132,399) 4,816 158 , 469} 5,433 200,227; 2,623 128 ,095} 930 42,628) 84) 4,265 
Nebraska... .......- 68,705} 3,396,807 41,271 2,392,933; 12,415 382,720) 8,034 297,052} 5,204 242,960) 1,660 75,336 121) 5,806 
Nevada...........- 9,188) 498 848 5,575 349,495] 906 30,085 1,831 76,713 605) 30,172) 245 11,073) 26) 1,310 
New Hampshire- --| eaeend 2,348,797 27208 1,672,214! 6,513 218,361 4,997 191,809) 4,279 207,125) 1,178 55,579 74) 3,709 
| | | | } 
New Jersey...-.--.- } 350,746) 20,648, 548| 201 ,964| 13 ,924,480 56,177) 2,117,998 37,011} 1,652,002! 44,482) 2,357,819) 10,121 541.113) 991) 55,136 
New Mexico.-.---.- | 25 , 356) 1,078 ,608 11,097) 621 , 868) 3,168 89,841 8,081 242,119) 1,334 60,140} 1,538 57 ,854| 138 6,795 
NOW TUEK.....<..<. }1, 0¢ 17,682} 57,332,897) 604,607 39,863,804) 153,531) 5,546,486) 102,399 ,327 ,823)115,550} 5,964,807) 28,858] 1,482,556) 2,737 147,421 
North Carolina_...| 154,650] 6,679,500) 70,564 3,913,655) 20,091 567 ,943 41,714 34; 12,289 543,618] 9,268 355 ,982 724| 32,868 
North Dakota_....| 20,226) 915,086] 11,471] 622,105) 3,409 97,071 3,401| 30} 1,179) 53,577| 712 30,281 54} 2,522 
| eae anes 520,766) 29,189,863) 287,493) 19,164,024 3,139,017 68 833} 2,847,212 60, 902) 3,171,049) 15,570 805 ,031 1,191) 63 ,530 
Oklahoma___..----| 103,874] 4,858,884) 55,613 3,143,948 506,803 18,759 651,634 8,061) 370,829, 3,796 170,135 320 15,535 
Oreren.........<.. | 112,616) 6,064,153 69 , 293 4,334,243 591,617 13 ,683 559, 584 9,162) 449,230) 2,352 118,689 201 10,790 
Pennsylvania_.....| 719,739) 40,288,407; 394,110] 26,271,130 4,329,995 87,828) 3,634,597, 90,694) 4,646,719) 24,793] 1,282,177| 2,357 123 ,789 
Puerto Rico = 39,713 1,182,874 19,150) 791,755 112,404 12,007 201,108 567 22,392} 1,479 47,108 187 8,107 
Rhode Island_----- | 61,906) 3,486,453) 37,460 2,444,747 9,446) 334,834 5,864 242,223) 7,381 375,996, 1,636 82,377 119, 6,276 
South Carolina__-__| 79, 180} 3,285,065) 33,057] 1,819,309 9,002) 251 ,822 25,010} 723,598 6,089 267,246) 5,570 202,451 452 20 ,639 
South Dakota__---- 27 .961 1,325,068 16,405 918 ,049) 4,899) 145,614 3,974) 138,285; 1,822 84, 267 821 36,874 40) 1,979 
Tennessee. ___..._- 140,556 6,100,624 69,110) 3,719,406 20,745) 567,147 31,690} 989,855; 11,196 498,767; 7,049 289 ,535 766} 35,914 
_ ae | $27,041) 15,076,639) 163,416 9,207 ,846 49,603} 1,447,095) 71, |} 2,493,882) 26,539) 1,224,439) 14,788 643 353] 1,242 60 ,024 
i) 7 34,483) 1,769,474 17,288 1,091,830) 5,822) 193 ,626 7,15 277,792| 2,8: 139,649) 1,291 62,763 75 3,814 
Vermont____-- a Pe 26,045 1,307,912 5,336 901,825 4,290) 135,081) 3,097} 113,099 119,184 753 35,516 62) 3,207 
Virgin Islands_--_- | 463) 15,884 264 11,797 56} 1,186 119 2,101 8} 327 15 425 l 48 
EE 156 ,668 7,262,225 77 ,973 4,471,176 22,179) 660 , 167) 34,409} 1,122,303) 13,911) 654,274) 7,475 320 ,036 730} 34,269 
Washington____._.| 165,206 9,002,646 99,739} 6,344,017 26, 576| 896,470; 20,228 832,150} 14,820] 737,731; 3,597 179,866 246) 12,412 
West Virginia___- 119,494 5,778,970 55,400 3,419,355 19,849 618 ,338 26,844 917,198 10,517} 501,176, 6,194 293 , 599 600) 29,304 
Wisconsin _-_-__._-- 224,287; 12,124,861 129 , 560 8,227 ,442 39,772} 1,362,229) 26,278) 1,066,454) 22,303) 1,140,543, 5,921 304 ,557 453) 23 ,636 
W yoming-.-_-_..--- 13,211 683 , 381 7,617 466,165 1,948 63,090) 2,338) 91,529 909} 43 ,532 376) 17,817 7 1,248 
ee 56,359 3,008 ,397 33,072 2,156,808 8,221] 265 , 293) 6,816 210,466] 5, 481/ 263,842) 2,395) 92,791 374) 19,197 
! Benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a widow’s, widower’s, ber of old-age benefits, and the amount of the reduced secondary benefit is com 


or parent’s secondary benefit or a wife’s or husband’s secondary benefit that was bined with the amount of the old-age benefit. (Monthly disability benefits 
awarded, reinstated, or adjusted after Sept. 13, 1956, are included only in the num- first payable for July 1957.) 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Amount of benefit pay- 


























Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and dis - 
ments in calendar year 1956, by State ability insurance: Number of aged 
beneficiaries! receiving monthly 
[In thousands) benefits per 1,000 population aged 
; eee ————— 65 or over,? by State, December 1956 
Monthly benefits ! 7 == — 
Lump- ; a 
senefici ’sS » ‘sidence Tots Ss de | Y one 
Beneficiary’s State of residence Total | eee . sy State (ranked by number of aged | oe be ne- 
| Old-age oe Survivor | Payment beneficiaries per 1,000 aged | Mctaries per 
mentary ure S | 1,000 aged 
population) } . 
2 population 
: Total $5,714,609 | $3,792,764 | $568,467 | $1,244,073 $109,305 25" pease ia —_——— 
; . - — Total 3__.__- thea eects 479 
Alabama - - = 67 ,028 38 ,397 6,373 20,806 1,452 en 
) Alaska : 2,580 1,702 111 714 53 | Rhode Island eererreers 635 
3 Arizona 26,052 16, 266 2,375 6,927 484 New Jersey : mal 609 
J Arkansas 41,336 26,623 4,271 9,818 624 Connecticut _- Stencnntuniekes 608 
> California 473,429 328 , 138 43 , 297 93 ,304 8,690 Massachusetts ven } 601 
) Colorado 46 , 285 31,185 4,668 9,656 776 New Hampshire___- : ; 580 
3 Connecticut 108 ,337 74,637 10,883 20,819 1,998 Maine ae eet Sate oe | 575 
4 Delaware 13,596 8,984 1,302 | 2,977 333 | Oregon_- RATT HS: 575 
District of Columbia 21 ,006 14,438 1,531 | 4,534 503 Nevada Sit : vies 572 
1 Florida 162,324 114,546 17,768 27 ,648 2,362 New York___- ae 569 
Pennsylvania --- - _- sca 559 
1 Georgia 70,025 40,055 5,963 1,715 
( Hawaii 11,356 7,409 878 Delaware = : 554 
5 Idaho 17,794 11,913 1,827 Florida : 546 
i Ilinois ; 364,193 244,732 35,654 7 Michigan cae 545 
2 Indiana 163,896 108 ,801 17,513 | 3, Washington --_- } 540 
6 lowa 86,074 59,851 9,539 1,: California | 515 
7 Kansas 61,526 41,858 6,808 Ohio ; : 513 
4 Kentucky 79,612 48,919 8,035 1 Indiana 512 
. Louisiana 56,309 32,596 4,937 l Alaska 509 
6 Maine 43 ,636 30,324 4.167 Maryland_. 498 
Wisconsin. ; 497 
M4 Maryland 79,038 50,310 7,173 | 19,722 1,833 
23 Massachusetts 5 173,986 24,254 47 ,824 4,479 Hawaii---- ; 496 
Michigan 170 ,962 28 ,088 60 ,356 5,118 Illinois - - -- , } 489 
+4 Minnesota 70,797 10,826 19,618 1,691 Vermont ste 489 
45 Mississippi 19,752 3,035 9,574 668 West Virginia ad 488 
35 Missouri 100,501 14,821 28 ,495 2,597 EE Sean. Ses” 485 
bo Montana 13,147 1,821 4,239 404 Arizona 2 : 462 
06 Nebraska 27 ,623 4,373 6.874 655 | Idaho 432 
10 Nevada $087 386 | 1,348 139 | Colorado-_- 431 
09 New Hampshire 28 , 187 19,917 2,624 | 5,129 517 | Missouri_....._-.--- : 431 
Minnesota ae ; 424 
New Jersey 243 , 487 163,022 24,651 50,824 4,990 
New Mexico 12,635 7,137 1,113 4,142 243 Virginia ‘ se 424 
New York 682,771 471,642 65,173 132,145 13,811 District of Columbia 413 
North Carolina 78 ,623 45,028 6,973 24,893 1,729 Wyoming ‘ 410 
North Dakota 10,374 7,004 1,070 2,131 169 Kansas 403 
Ohio 348 , 339 227 ,745 37 , 226 76,731 6,637 Montana- --- 398 
Oklahoma 56,983 36,518 5,896 13 ,506 1,063 lowa axe : 388 
Oregon 72,342 51,399 7,001 12,710 2 Kentucky -- ; ‘aioe’ 377 
Pennsylvania : 480,981 313,371 50,758 | 107 ,500 Nebraska eiae 376 
Puerto Rico 13,195 8 ,826 1,260 2,929 180 Alabama oa | 353 
we | Texas | 351 
thu Rhode Island 41,559 28 , 996 3,969 5 737 
339 South Carolina 38,846 20 , 992 3,187 924 North Carolina : oe 348 
79 South Dakota 15,291 10,490 1,652 239 Tennessee _- nal 347 
14 Tennessee 71,767 43,130 6,757 1,577 | New Mexico 334 
2 Texas ; a 176,185 106 ,062 17,082 3,740 | Louisiana : 332 
314 Utah 20,856 12,666 2,289 364 | Georgia___..__-- 328 
207 Vermont ee 15,529 10,680 1,581 247 Oklahoma een 328 
48 Virgin Islands 188 133 13 6 South Dakota_.- : ‘ 327 
269 Virginia 85,761 52,082 7 , 963 1,849 Arkansas. “s , F 325 
412 Washington 107 , 169 75,149 10,514 | 1,833 South Carolina_ -- 313 
304 West Virginia 69,122 40 827 7,404 1,018 | North Dakota fz 274 
636 Wisconsin 143 ,056 96 749 15,744 2,417 | Puerto Rico__ 264 
248 Wyoming 8,017 5,416 743 142 | Mississippi ROSA 262 
< | Virgin Islands_- ; (*) 
197 Foreign “es 35,376 25,244 3,147 6,634 351 
— _ ney Se ae — 7 ary 1 Number of persons receiving old-age, wife’s, 
om 1 Distribution by State and type of benefit esti- widowers, children, widows or divorced wives with husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, and parent’s bene- 
fits mated. Supplementary benefits are paid to wives child beneficiaries in their care, or dependent aged fits adjusted to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 
aged 62 or over, wives under age 62 with child bene- parents of deceased insured workers. (Monthly 62-64, (2) wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child 
ficiaries in their care, dependent aged husbands, disability benefits first payable for July 1957.) beneficiaries in their care, and (3) duplicate counts 
and children of old-age beneficiaries. Survivor ? Distribution by State based on 10-percent sam- for beneficiaries receiving both old-age and wife’s 
benefits are paid to aged widows, dependent aged ple. or husband’s benefits. 
2 Based on population as of July 1956, estimated 
by the Bureau of Publie Assistance. 
3’ Continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
4 Rate not shown because reliable estimate of pop- 
ulation aged 65 or over is not available. 











Table 8.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and bene- 
ms by —— —- 1957 | 








Weeks of unemploy- | 
Initial claims 2 ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
























































| Average 
Nonfarm | | All types of unemployment # | Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- | a See, eae We ___| insured 
ments | | | | | unemploy- 
Mots , . —? | ee | Average | | ment 
Total Women | Total | Women | Weeks rs | ‘weekly | Weeks | Average 
| compen- | paid number of | compen- | weekly | 
| sated bene- | sated iw payment 
| | ficiaries 
Total . 479,837 )1,098, 501 27,509 | 6, 3,660, 809 | 2,388,978 | 5,766 ,326 | $154, 328, 634 | 1,310, 529 | 5,296,834 | $27. +72 | § 1,475,410 
| — — = é a - |- ul Beto woes —— ——— 
Region I: | | | | 
Connecticut ae 7,684 | 17,289 | 10,294 | 93,459 | 48 ,555 83,914 2,404,411 | 19,071 79,422 | 29.43 21,230 
eae ata 1,829 8,879 6,450 59,093 | 28,083 | 42,793 | 814,950 | 9,726 | 40 , 260 19.38 13 ,302 
Massachusetts.._.....-.--| 14,146 | 50,483 | 29,342 262,223 | 126,174 | 231,234) 6,170,242 | 52,553 | 184,522 29.79 | 59,821 
New Hampshire ea 1,203 | 6,528 5,391 31,082 | 16,129 | 21,613 | 454,528 | 4,912 | 19,491 22.00 | 7,004 
Rhode Island. piesa 1,544 | 15,302 10,139 | 83,447 | 45,193 | 76,494 | 1,944,368 | 17,385 | 68,102 26.82 | ,865 
; a. : ----| 1,054] 1,657 | 848 | 12,492 6,074 | 10,805 243,524 | 2,456 | 10,070 23.16 2,719 
Region II: | | 
New Jersey - -- : 10,379 | 54,500 | 29,715 | 354,044 | 169 ,835 345 ,037 10,765 ,916 | 78,418 309 , 944 32.12 81,147 
New York .---| 68,946 | 188,239 | 82,520 832,926 352,328 732,498 21 , 211,738 | 166,477 | 659 ,933 30.47 191,735 
Puerto Rico Sate 2,671 334 | 96 | 4,420 1,269 603 14,617 | 137 | 594 . i eee ee 
Virgin Islands =e 217 1 | 0 13 0 4 84 | 1 4 se feccSoccedaus 
Region III: | | | | | 
= eee 550 | 2,027 506 | 13,792 3,625 18,439 560,569 | 4,191 | 17,223 31.13 | 3,039 
District of Columbia__---- 2,975 | 3,108 | 809 | 23 ,373 7,302 | 20, 542,774 | 4,758 | 20,470 26.06 | 5,096 
Maryland ___-__-__- Goud 5,568 | 20,473 | 9,443 60,747 23,088 | 60,335 | 1,629,103 | 13,712 | 55,544 27.90 | 15,339 
North Carolina_- ----| 10,561 | 38,693 | 20,830 | 205,331 105 ,675 182,018 | 3,100,881 | 41,368 | 167 ,798 17.34 | 44,869 
Pennsylvania.............| 23,011 | 114,978 | 45,141 | 691,210 256 ,375 630,441 17,233,442 | 143,282 | 574,723 28.50 | 156 , 468 
NIRS fio linkin ciioiaenne 7,081 6,389 | 2,426 | 50,300 18,595 42,864 891,425 | 9,742 40,240 21.40 | 11,136 
ne of a eanccnnas| 2,666 | 7,980 | 1,330 | 56 ,063 12,182 44,755 940,089 | 10,172 40 ,969 21.62 | 12,702 
egion | } | 
eae 8,222 | 13,224 | 4,224 | 100,268 | 28 ,925 79,851 1,596,088 | 18,148 76,480 | 20.24 | 22,128 
Florida_-.- : Ae 19,467 | 13,497 | 4,745 | 56 ,842 20,154 34,601 732,517 | 7,864 | 32,495 | 21.62 12,960 
ee ae 9,428 | 17,305 | 7,165 | 116,208 51,057 92,284 1,981,062 | 20,974 | 85,427 | 22.13 | 26,478 
Mississippi ~---------- 7,011 | = 10,059 | 3,670 73,558 20 , 282 62,894 1,262,076 14,294 58,809 | 20.54 | 16,860 
South Carolina Sate 6,413 | 10,678 | 4,306 66 ,375 28 , 204 53,183 1,100,315 12,087 48,443 | 21.22 | 14,891 
; a ee oe ae 9,382 | 19,472 6,941 189 , 261 66 ,049 149 , 298 | 3,019,129 | 33,931 | 141,885 20.48 43 ,457 
Region V: | | | } } } } 
Kentucky - -._---- i 4,159 17,410 5,126 | 163 ,979 | 42,795 130,080 | 3,035,789 | 29,564 | 122,699 | 23.86 37,403 
Michigan....-.-----..--._| 10,822 | 61,403 | 13,854 | 393,681 | 90,968 | -333,516 | 11,089,244 | 75,7 323,388 | 33.75 | 84,789 
See ase Te Ronee < 23,453 | 48,538 14,056 | 277 ,833 86 , 484 240 ,523 | 7,447,249 | 54,664 226 ,663 | 31.82 | 62,413 
Region VI: | | | | | 
Illinois aaccenel 17,708] G6,0001 292,018 316,541 124,814 259,412 | 7,048 ,010 58,957 | 231,463 | 28.76 | 68 ,086 
Indiana = Se aa 5,683 | 30,062 | 12,907 155 ,074 59,513 130,423 | 3,335,702 | 29 ,642 120,107 | 26.49 33,710 
peannesota.... ............- 7,955 9,755 | 3,153 | 145,191 28 ,575 | 129,371 | 3,191,693 29,402 122,738 25.07 | 32,115 
Wisconsin... .__........ 6,634 | 14,419 | 4,031 | — 108,107 32,548 | 87,721 | 2,644,207 | 19,937 80,976 | 30.70 | 23,281 
Region VII: | 
Towa... - -- See 6,726 | 6,248 | 2,524 43,379 | 15,402 | 40,504 | 988,193 | 9,205 | 35,444 | 25.68 | 9,572 
Kansas pax mace ae — 7,833 6,831 1,352 45 , 298 10,118 44,290 | 1,163,719 | 10 ,066 40,553 27.12 | 10,007 
Seen 7,244 | 25,098 | 9,177 | 140,112 45,078 105 , 203 | 2,182,940 | 23,910 94 , 262 | 21.82 | 31,982 
Nebraska_.- a ee ena | 4,567 3,262 1,392 | 32,247 9,562 30 ,936 774,909 | 7,031 29,528 | 25.63 | 6,870 
North Dakota -.....--.--- 2,248 817 141 | 20,554 | 2,301 17,224 | 460,171 | 3,915 15,690 | 27.32 | 3,393 
Bowtn Dakota. ..........- | 1,728 767 225 | 10,272 1,908 10,534 240,004 | 2,394 9,829 | 23.34 | 2,107 
Region VIII: | } 
Se eee 6,036; 10,971 | 2,815 | 86 ,037 16,906 53 ,420 1,025,055 12,141 49,479 | 19.58 | 18,169 
SS ee nen } 8,269 | 10,727 1,910 | 69 ,084 13,391 59 , 568 | 1, 284,623 13,538 54,970 | 22. 22 | 15,908 
ORMNOMMS ................ |} 11,394 9,841 | 2,465 | 61,813 18 , 566 45,456 | 1,075,354 10,331 41,233 | 24.61 | 13,978 
arene... SIR | 46,757 | 24,627 6,390 153,430 45, 208 129,566 | 2,880,812 29,447 122,099 | 22.76 33,483 
egion IX: 
ee me | 6,881 4,335 926 | 26,554 7,368 22,183 | 677 ,693 | 5,042 20,497 | 31.34 | 5,710 
Montana sisetadebaisaasen 2,700 3,554 | 700 | 37 ,434 | 7,724 35,383 | 956,350 | 8,042 35,383 | 26.88 7,846 
New Mexico--_-- swemeee 3,744 2,505 | 263 16,625 | 2,210 16,455 | 402,776 | 3,740 15,490 25.04 | 3,952 
tan. .... ee 3,107 3,286 | 869 | 23,407 | 7,880 18,915 516,296 | 4,299 16,745 | 28.64 | 4,940 
to 1,390 848 | 217 10,363 | 2,397 10,139 288 , 107 2,304 9,268 | 28.77 | 1,896 
Region X: | | | 
DRS? os. oka s 5,086 | 4,931 | 946 | 25 ,603 5,535 19,396 502,654 4,408 18,275 26.37 | 5,591 
California - - - - _.----| 35,303 | 87,205] 25,650 | 557 , 138 202,611 496 , 202 14,064,438 112,773 461,618 29.24 121,752 
ES 4, anicicdabinde | 801 1,582 | 686 | 14,055 8,015 11,713 260 ,967 2,662 9,083 25.05 () 
ee ERS SE 2,146 2,022 | 505 12,138 3,834 14,059 433 ,356 3,195 13 ,207 31.46 2,541 
Region XI: | 
Alaska... ---- eee a 581 1,446 | 205 | 25 , 282 2,617 24,696 919,501 5,613 23 , 964 37.50 (®) 
ee ae EE 4,052 1,438 | 304 | 26,425 | 4,684 23 ,042 631,988 | 5,237 22,002 27.79 | 5,356 
Ln, eS ee ae 4,866 | 12,162 | 2,474 | 98 ,376 | 22,013 99 ,292 2,969,142 | 22,566 | 94,031 30.34 | 20 ,689 
WwW ashington _- ates ead 7,960 | 16,846 | 3,688 | 128 , 250 | 32,800 110,210 3,223 ,834 | 25,048 | 103 ,302 29.89 | 26 ,628 
| | | | | | | | 
! Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, bined-wage plan. 
administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
? Total excludes transitional claims. * Data not available. 


3 Total, part-total, and partial. 


: ¢ ,B Security Filis 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


State agencies. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1956-April 1957 } 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


























| Aid to dependent Aid to | | | Aid Aid 
} children the | to | to the | 
- 2 | aa ee 2 - . perma —— Old- jdepend-| ,,, | perma- ne | 
Tear an 2 d-age Aidto | nently Fon ‘n¢a) | age ent nently : 
month Total? | assistance Recipients the blind| and assistance | Total | assist. | chil. | tthe | anq’ | assist- 
| . (cases) , blind “lier | ance 
PE totally ance dren | totally (cases 
| | — dis- | (fami- dis- | ee) 
| | Total? | Children | abled lies) abled | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1956 es —-— or ‘ 
(Se en eee = 2,530,720 615,985) 2,253,738) 1,708,484 105 , 229 251 ,533 ee —0.2. +0.45 +40.1 +1.0; —4.2 
| Ne eran eae 2,527 ,753 617,058} 2,258,858 1,713,503 105 , 469 255 , 954 303,000) .......-. —.1 +.2 +.2, +1.8 —5.9 
) ee 5 i ct a 2,523,716 613,720) 2,250,229} 1,707,629 105,796 258 , 279 290 ,000/.......- —.2 —.5 +.3 +.9 —4.3 
ME reWett ict wrdcadkacoe’ 2,519 ,469 607 ,468) 2,221,867; 1,691,346 105,990 260 ,082 288,000) ........ —.2 —1.0) +.2 +.7 —.7 
p 0 ER Sener | 2,514,669 606,973; 2,224,504; 1,692,992 106,445 262,105 297 ,000!........ —.2 —.1 +.4 +.8) +3.2 
Se EERE ae 2,511,947 606,563) 2,228,055! 1,696,484 106 ,609 263 ,471 oo ee —.1 —.1 +.2 +.5 —5.5 
ee eee wate 2,512,565 605,925; 2,226,560) 1,697,530 106,820 265 , 208 ee (4) —.1 +.2 +.7 +.5 
by ee ee 2,512,459 608,661) 2,238,994) 1,706,869 107,193 267 ,639 290,000) ........ (8) +.5 +.3 +.9) +2.7 
i ee eee 2,514,425 616,190! 2,270,642) 1,731,736 107,484 269,176 305,000 .......- +.1 +1.2 +.3) +.6 +5.2 
} | | | } } 
1957 | 
| | | | 
fa eee ele 2,512,411 623,342) 2,298,896; 1,753,536 107 ,531| 271,216 334,000/........ —.1 +1.2) (4) +.8 +9.6 
February --_. - Ne eer 2,509,493 629,847, 2,325,867; 1,775,169 107 , 456 273 ,465 332,000, ......-.- —.1 +1.0 —.1 +.8 —.5 
a a a: 2,509 ,098 636,713) 2,351,251; 1,794,489 107 ,639 276,133 336,000) ........ (5) +1.1 +.2 +1.0 +1.2 
April....... a Sees ee SE 2,508 , 136 642,614, 2,376,085) 1,814,290 107 ,970 279,142 325,000) .......- (5) +.9 +.3) +1.1 —3.2 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1956 i a ie A ER ee Cat ae A a en ee NP ee 
|) $236 ,526 ,000 $137 , 412,301 $55 , 239 , 202 $6,170,895) $14,272,922, $17,407,000 —0.3 +0.1 +0.8 +0.4 +1.4 —6.4 
=e 235,923,000) 137,436,276 55 , 222,938 6,375,783; 14,557,834; 16,054,000 —.3) (4) (5) +3.3 2.0 —7.8 
pe 233,775,000 137,005,608 54,785,725 6,392,529, 14,649,950 15,070,000 —.9 —.3 —.8 +.3 +.6 —6.1 
ME ia seccuss 234,738,000; 138,849,155) 54,385,013 6,408,216, 14,656,710 15,035,000 +.4 +1.2 —.7 +.2 (4) —.2 
August. .-...- 236,815,000) 139,029,605 54,666,759 6,500,720; 14,901,223, 16,025,000 +.9 +.3 +.5 +1.4 +1.7 +6.6 
September 235,590,000; 138,796,047) 54,854,426 6,516,200} 14,977,834 14,736,000 —.5 —.2 +.3 +.2 +.5 —8.0 
October__.._- 243,629,000, 144,387,281) 56,389,879 6,715,577, 15,362,558, 15,206,000, +3.4 +4.90, 42.8 +3.1 +2.6, +3.8 
November. - 245,948,000, 145,133,252 56 ,863 , 539 6,752,514) 15,659,665) 15,801,000 +41.0 +.5 +.8 +.6, +1.9) +3.3 
December - - 249,707,000, 145,810,238 58 ,557 ,924 6,784,376} 15,834,615 17,098,000; +41.5 +.5 +3.0 +.5) +1.1 +8.2 
{ | | 
1957 | } 
January --- -- 251 , 782,000 145,158,000! 59,345,712 6,792,570} 15,861,668) 18,973,000 +1.0 —.4 +1.3 +.1 +.2) +11.0 
February...-| 253,478,000) 145,552,635) 60 , 293 ,429 6,799,386 16,068,612 18,961,000 +.7 +.3) +1.6 +.1 +1.3 -.1 
March.......| 256,214,000! 146,009,789 61 , 360 ,890 6,834,412 16,231,284; 19,243,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.8 +.5 +1.0 +1.5 
7 eee 257 ,065,000' 146,564,811 62,323 , 787 6,854,376 16,433,437; 18,537,000 +.3 +.4 +1.6 +.3 +1.2 —3.7 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
to revision. families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for determining the amount of assistance. 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. § Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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' Table 10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, April 
1957 | 











Aid to dependent 


Aid to the 





| 
| 
General 


Old-age assistance | hi 4 Aid to the blind permanently and Pench anetenct 
| | children totally disabled | assistance 

: | 

Total $13 , 668 , 243 $2,538,720 | $367 ,339 | $2,394,719 | 2 $6,352,000 
Alabama 1,388 | PO Nivinkécnkdvndadeacn een 480 3 
Alaska_- TSS: Deere Ser cee ete es nad (3) 431,652 
California 269,252 |____- 21,487 (3) | 86,084 
Colorado ee tat eee 3 i EET as es, 7 } (5) 
Connecticut 254,192 98 , 352 7,035 70,336 | (5) 
District of Columbia 783 637 46 | 1,300 | 4 655 
Florida. _- 34,515 11,184 1,260 | 2,625 | 5) 
Hawaii 7,885 21,968 188 | 4,980 (5) 
Illinois 2,231,858 318 , 286 | 56,275 | 361,388 4 568 ,049 
Indiana 477,131 89,514 | 20,064 | (3) 4 196,951 
lowa SEE ee PT Oe eee Renee ey (3) 4 229,174 
Kansas 267 ,800 54,865 4,850 40,921 | 44,002 
Louisiana 1,303 8,141 468 3,217 | 3,414 
Maine____- 46,920 13,836 1,485 5,658 489,554 
Massachusetts 2,507,718 157,798 | 4,907 484,983 | 135 ,700 
Michigan Le! re eo } 3,236 32,371 142,265 
Minnesota... 1,525,891 144,828 38,837 | 12,621 | 208 , 766 
Montana_ - __ ee ae ee eee } 4 183,365 
RE RG Se ea eee ee, eer ee eee ia 4 193,330 
Nevada 7,659 | (3) 71,400 
New Hampshire 86,717 | 13,247 2,787 10,208 | (5) 
New Jersey Pe, 22,387 2! ee 132,314 
New Mexico 55,511 | 51,330 2,029 10,874 46,342 
New York__-- 2,497 ,595 | 870,379 | 95 , 383 973,298 | () 
North Carolina 33,081 | 16,664 3 14,603 4 232,029 
North Dakota | 171,661 | 25,271 | 619 25,449 4 30,547 
Giis......... 566 ,994 16,334 | See ne 41,008,000 
Oregon_____-- 235, 433 | $3,993 | 2,875 | 55 ,033 82,968 
Pennsylvania 211,556 | 163 ,767 | 52,233 | 72,550 87,491 
Rhode Island 75,077 | 44,316 1,044 19,285 437,956 
I OO Se ee a ee eT eT RE ee CANE SS i EL ne | ee Ee OEE are * eT CaN RME AE Pore bbe Seen aes 410,276 
TEE RS, as See he See norte ae ee eee Ae ee es | Ee ee ee Seer Seen! eek : 4 123,588 
LO See 1,918 | 1,613 | 17 1 067 639 
Virgin Islands 177 | 62 6 26 87 
Virginia OMA PRE CEE EE TES ‘ 48,959 
Washington 1,150,018 162,158 13,898 129,065 190 , 263 
West Virginia 75,582 63,344 985 14,094 419,330 
Wisconsin 674,918 | 15,009 48 , 28) 217 ,928 


Wyoming 


133,150 


| For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 


made without Federal participation. 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 


States not shown made no vendor pay- 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
-al care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and report- 


28 





ing these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made on behalf of recipients of the special types of public 


assistance. 
> Data not available. 


oot 455,219 


Social Security 





vy 


St 
ea 
re 
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j Table 11.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average urnount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, April 1957 | 
Aid to dependent Aid to the | tl 
; : Air ; . hi f e permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per family) Aid to the blind | and totally disabled 
: | _ Pi i pe ET Bo i Slay 
| Vendor | Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor 
) State Money |. pay- Money pay- Money | pay- | Money | _pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments | All pay- ments 
3 assist- | ments for assist- ments for assist- ments | for | assist- | ments | for 
2 ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | torecip-| med- | ance 2 | to recip- med- 
4 ients 3 | ical } ients? | ical | ients 4 ical | ients? | ical 
| | care 2 | care? | care? | | care? 
5 a aaenegen, SEEN DEAT MENEER sam prem: oper rT eyne _— 
Total, 53 States #_____. ...-| $58.44 $53.33 | $5.45 | $96.98 $93.16 | $3.95 $63.48 $60.31 | $3.40 | $58.87 $50.86 | $8. 58 
9 Alspemes. ....-.2.....- ayer 43.80 43.79 | 01 | 41.65 41.58 06 35.55 | 35.51 | 04 
l California. - -—- casaancea 75.41 74.71 1.02 7 Reta nee 92.06 1.61 | (5) (5) ( 
Colorado ° aie one ane ee Sree Se acee : sili J , eikeue 68.96 1.30 |_- ; re ell 
4 Connecticut ___- . ons 89.40 | 73.40 | 16.00 138.24 120.24 18.00 | 101.74 21.00 117.24 85.24 | 32.00 
2 District of Columbia_--- eg 56.36 56.10 | 26 114.30 114.03 27 | 64.43 .18 66.54 | 66.01 | 63 
4 Florida____. COS : 49.30 | 48.80 | 50 59.04 58.54 50 53.44 50 53.03 52.53 | 5 
4 Hawaii ........... 50.04 45.09 | 4.95 112.63 104.97 7.66 | 57.57 2.04 | 60.24 56. 29 3.95 
Y Hlinois_-- . 67.22 43.55 25.59 144.32 132. 26 | 12.12 69.57 16.58 79.95 51.14 29.85 
9 Indiana : . : é 53.42 39.83 | 14.49 98.59 89.12 9.65 64.54 11.06 ( (5) (3 
, Kansas Bene ae Scan eetl 71.85 64.07 | 8.22 122.77 112.68 | 10.92 78. 21 } 7.78 75.57 66.33 | 9.84 
‘ | | | | 
0 IR carina a ccchcoaram eae’ 63.12 | 63.11 01 78 .02 | 77 .64 .38 74.29 74.08 21 | 47.68 | 47.45 -22 
0 Maine — : : 53.07 | 49.11 | 4.00 91.24 88.24 3.00 56.67 53.67 3.00 | 61.69 55.75 | 6.00 
Massachusetts ___-___-_- ‘ 86. 54 58.36 | 28. 88 139.38 127.72 12.44 106. 10 103.96 2.51 110.99 65.00 | 49.53 
Michigan. Dida wkd — 62.86 | 61.84 2.86 i 71.18 70.67 1.81 82.56 81.33 | 11.40 
Minnesota_ __- meade aaekaa 76.17 46.42 | 30.50 136.15 119.12 17.31 88.47 56. 84 32.77 58.05 | 51.51 8.05 
2 Nevada............- gceceaes 66.57 | 64.91 | 3.01 - : (5) | (5) (5) 
New Hampshire eee Se ee 65.90 50.37 15.56 . 125.00 14.12 68.86 57.85 11.02 90.39 58.69 | 31.70 
9 New Jersey ___.__-- EIR SI RTS. > 135.46 | 3.06 77.66 77.81 02g Cf SES ES 5 
7 POE) MNOS so canntoucan nates 53.14 47.26 5.87 87.89 | 7.68 6.19 50.96 | 5.23 55.13 49.16 | 5.97 
“ NG@W YORE. cc cusu-<. 89.55 66.68 | 26.89 132.74 | 15.15 95.35 76.76 | 22.09 91.70 70.11 | 24.79 
| | | } 
| North Carolina ate oe wl 35.03 | 34.39 | m4 68.15 67.37 .78 ; HS 39.81 38.81 1.00 
6 North Dakota_- j a — 77.89 57.50 21.66 134.57 121.45 14.52 64.43 | 5.34 | 84.49 61.91 24.76 
7) ae ak 64.31 | 58.34 | 5.96 96. 20 95.31 .88 62. 46 5.33 NE A 
6 Oren. .......... ees 79.09 | 66.48 | 12.98 141.29 132. 65 8.63 83. 26 7.00 76.68 | 15.7 
8 Pennsylvania aia : 50.57 46. 44 | 4.13 116.12 110.82 5.31 62.71 2.98 54.06 | 5.49 
9 Rhode Island_-_____-_- = 69.38 60.73 9.99 119.07 107.07 12.00 74.46 7.57 69.45 11.59 
7 ee net 61.62 61.41 | 21 | 114.93 | 114.37 | 56 68.20 08 67.27 59 
19 Le See 18.45 18.21 | 26 34.98 34.74 | 24 (8) (*) 19.40 | 25 
3 Washington__-___-- icueices 86.85 66.44 20.61 146. 76 130.10 | 16.79 101.78 | 17.55 102.47 | 78.80 | 23.98 
0 West Virginia____- ee 36. 98 33.60 3.38 92.77 89.25 3.52 39.08 85 | 39.00 | 37.30 | 1.70 
‘4 Wisconsin ee 70.57 | 53.93 16.86 152.25 135.72 16.66 75.16 14.03 105. 76 67.02 | 38.85 
vy | | | 
1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 12-15 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
eal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
1c represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown States with programs in operation. 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
medical care, or both. 
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Table 12.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 





Payments to 


recipients 
Total | Aver- 
amount | age 


| Num- 
: ber of | 

State | recip- 

ients 

Total 2 

| ee ae 104, 665 
Alaska 1,590; 
| a 14,100 
See 54,929! 
Calif ----| 264,107] 
Colo. ? 52,434) 
Conn 15,887 
a 1,632 
ts RS 3,008 
ae 69 ,029) 
eee --| 98,182 
Hawaii-.-_--- 1,593 
a deateion 8,294 
ee ee ree | 87 , 220) 
Ind i cetacean | 32,936 
eee | 38,931) 
a | 32,596) 
REESE it 58 496) 
| hh Ss 123 , 989} 
M: aine.......| 11,730) 
_ | hee 9,953 
Mass 86 ,839 
Mich.......- | 69,219 
Minn....._-- | 50,029) 
| ee 80 ,459 
| RRA 127 ,134| 
Se 8,357) 
Nebr.._._-- 17,150] 
Se 2,543 
_ ee 5,572 
Ss Eee | 19,466 
IN. EOE. <n | ,456 
A aa, 92,870! 
| eee 51,689) 
N. Dak. 7,927) 
Ohio..___._- 95,121| 
Okla 94,569 
Oreg 18,138) 
> 51,229 
rr. aioe 42,606 
_ 7,515 
8. C_- 37,177 
8. Dak 10,103 
| ae 58,577 
Tex. 224 , 570) 
Utah 9,193 
aa ; 6,520) 
I eS 671 
_ see 16,110 
Weln......<- 55,795 
| Se, 22,335 
Wis 40,046 
Wyo 3,850 


2, 508, 136 146,564,811) $58. 44 


4,584, 333 "43.80 


‘ 101,631} 63.92 
782,679) 55.51 
1,971,089) 35.88 
19,917,005; 75.41) 
4,334,041; 82.66) 
1,420,341; 89.40 
80,163) 49.12 
169,521) 56.36 
3,403,054) 49.30 


4,196, 732 42.74 

79,715) 50.04 

500,585) 60.36 
5 ,863,217| 67.22 
1,759,392) 53.42) 
2,658,044) 68.28) 
2,341,895) 71.85 
2,260,590! 38.65) 
7 ,826,437| 63.12! 

622,512) 53.07 


506,260} 50.88 
7,515,263) 86.54 
4,350,880| 62.86 
3,810,862) 76.17 
2,311,959 28.73 
6,938,284, 54.57| 

517,200, 61.89 


367,171) 65.90 


1,549,901! 79.62) 
502,447) 53.14 
8,316,070 
1,810,739) 35.03) 
617,456, 77.89 
6,116,824) 64.31) 
6,314,552) 66.77 
1,434,467| 79.09 
2,590,789) 50.57 
341,505) 8.02 


521,388) 69.38 
1,377,425) 37.05 
475,596) 47.07 
2,068,380) 35.31 
10,072,156, 44.85 
566,438) 61.62 
328,401, 50.37 
12,379) 18.45 
542,814) 33.69 
4,845,816, 86.86 


825,974, 36.98 
2,826,073! 70.57 
238,175; 61.86 


Percentage change from— 


March 1957 April 1956 


in— 





in— 

Num- ‘ Num- 

[prs mount| ” ber | Amount 
(3) +0.4) —0.9) +6.7 
+0.3 +.7) +5.4| +42.4 
—.9 +9.6} —4.4) —5.7 
(5) —.1) +.8] +.5 
+.2 +.1]| +.4 +9.2 
—.1 —.1) —1.4) +3.6 
—.2 —.3} —.8} @) 
4.2 on —3.4| —3.4 
+.4] +.6} +2.0) +13.0 
+-.2 +.3| —2.0) +3.1 
+.1] +.5) +.1) 45.2 
+.1 +.2} +.1] 4411.9 
—.2 —.1} —4.2 +3.7 

0 +.2| —2.4 +6.3 
—.4 —.2) —4.8 +5.5 
—.5 —2.6| —5.0 —.9 
—.3] —.2) —2.5) +9.7 
—.3 +1.2) —2.9} +4.0 
(5) (5) +7.0| +15.8 
4.1 +.1| 42:6) 418.9 
+.3 +.7) —.9| +65.0 
os ~.1| -3.0] 46.7 
+.2 +2.2} +.7) +7.4 
—.4) (8) | —3.3) +6.4 
oe | +2.2) —2.3) 45.5 
+.8 +.7| +13.1| +12.7 
(«) | () | —2.2 +7.3 
—.1 —.1) —3.4, +42.9 
ow —.3} —1.9) —.9 
<5 +.1 —2.0) +7.0 
—.6 +.1| —7.0] —1.4 
| 
—.} +.1) —1.3) +8.9 
+.6 +.4) +5.5) +418.9 
—.3 +1.2; —4.44 42.4 
+.1 +.3)  +.1) +7.7 
(3) +3.3) —2.3) +6.1 
—.44 () | —3.7]| +5.6 
(3) 3) | —.44 43.2 
—.2 +6.0| —3.4) +16.2 
—.4 —.2) —4.0) 44.5 
43 +.4| —1.8) —.9 
ae © | =e oe 
—.2! (3) —12.8 —.9 
—.4) (3) —2.7 +1.9 
—.4 +.2) —5.0 —1.9 
+.1 +.3} +.7 +8.4 
+.1 +.6) ~—1.4 +.3 
—.4 —.2) —3.0 —1.0 
0 +.1 —.3 —.9 
—.5 +.3} —3.9 +3.9 
(3) —.1| —2.4 +3.7 
—.3 +4.5) —3.5| 425.4 
—.4 +.7| —4.2 —5.1 
—.8 —.6; —1.7 +3.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Includes 4,241 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $373,043 


to these recipients. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4In addition, supplemental payments of $15,506 from general] assistance 
funds were made to 59 recipients in Alaska and $135,083 to some recipients in 


Nebraska. 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


Such payments are made without Federal participation. 





Table 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 1957 | 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 


recipients | Percentage change from— 



























































Num- | | | 
= ber of | | Mareh 1957 | April 1956 
_— recip- | in— | —— 
ients | Total | Aver- | = = 
{| amount | age e os 
Num- um- 
| | ber | Amount) “or | Amount 
7 ee ee re \—--—-- — ——Ee— a 
Total *....| 107,970 | $6,854,376 |$63.48 | +0.3 | +0.3 | +2.6 | +11.1 
ilies 52 A 1,680! 63,870 | 38.02) +.1| +.3 | =| 496.1 
Alaska___-_- 82 | 5,802 | 70.76 | (3) e) | @ | @ 
Ariz......-.. 815 | «52,691 | 64.65| 42.3] 41.71 44.8] 45.1 
Ark__.......| 2,034 85,241 | 41.91| —.2| —.6| +.2| +6.4 
Calif. 7..._--| 137366 | 1,230,427 | 92.06 | +.5]  +.5 | +24 | +6.3 
ele | "325 | "22412 | 68.96 | —.9| —1| —9 | 
Comn....... | 385 | 34,082 [101.74 | 4.6) 42.6) 41.2] +5.3 
ae | 226] 15,768 | 69.77 | +.4) $1.1) +66)  +17.0 
DC ; 257 | 16,558 | 64.43 | —1.5 | —.7 | +2.0 +8.8 
Fla........-.| 2,521 | 134,712 | 83.44] -.9) —.5 | —5.8 +2.8 
| | | 
Ga.__.......| 3,506] 168,143 | 47.96] —.1| () | +1.7| 412.8 
Hawaii... __. | 92 | 5,296 | 57.57| @) | @)  |-.5] —10.1 
Idaho. -__-.- 185 | 12,635 | 68.30 Oo | +1.7| -1.6 +9.7 
aaa | 3,305 | 236,201 | 69.57| —.5| —.4| -2.3 +.4 
Ind..........| 1,814 | 117,071 | 64.54] +.7| 2.4) +.9] +4.0 
lowa.......- | 1,403} 123,534] 82.74] 4.3] +.4] 4.9] +126 
Kans______-- 623; 48,725 | 78.21) +.5 |) 41.3] -1.1 +5.8 
| nl 3,247 | 129/461 | 39.87) +.3) +.3| 44.9] +12.9 
La.. 2,27 168,933 | 74.29] +1.1 | 41.1 |410.5 | +61.7 
Maine._____- 495 | 28,053 | 56.67 | —1.8 | —1.5 | —5.5 —.6 
| TER | 470 26,445 | 56.27; —.8| —.1|)—-23] 43.3 
Mass 1,956 207,528 106.10 | +.8| -3.2|+4.0| +7.9 
Mich... ___.. 1,791 127,480 | 71.18 | +.3 |) 41.1) +.2] +11.7 
Minn._...__. | 1:185 | 104,832 | 98.47] 4.4] 9 +.1 | <2-5| +48 
Miss... ....- | 4,621 179,150 | 38.77 | +2.9| +3.0 |4+22.5| 422.6 
Mo. ?. | 5,095 | 305,700 | 60.00 | +.1| +.1|+10.2| 410.2 
Mont. | 411 | 28,283 | 68.82] —.7| —.5| —3.5 +.8 
Ce as 910 | 59,495 | 65.38 | +1.0 | +1.5 |4+12.5 | +12.3 
Nev.. 112 9,128 | 81.50 | -3.4| 3.2 | -4.3 +4.0 
N.H 253 17,422 | 68.86 | +.4| —.4] —4.2 —.2 
| | 
oe 941 73,082 | 77.66 | +.1| +1.7| +2.6 | +14.0 
N. Mex 388 21,800 | 56.19) +.5/ (5) | +.5] 418.7 
RE cs cunes 4,317 411,635 | 95.35 | —.1| 42.3) -1.2| 44.2 
SE ccmeanses | 4,901 220,100 | 44.91 | +.5 +.6| +.2| 49.8 
N. Dak | 116 | 7,474 | 64.438| +.9/ -2.2/-3.3 |) +5.7 
Ohio. .------ 3,840 | 230,842 | 62.46] +.3| -.8| +20) +9.2 
Okla 1,943 157,666 | 81.15] +.7 —.2 | -2.0 +2.2 
Oreg.....__-- 325 27,060 | 83.28| +.6/ +2.1 | —2.4 +8.8 
Pa, 3... 17,523 | 1,098,816 | 62.71) +.2! +.5) +5.9 +29.7 
P. R. 746 13,950 | 7 +.6| +.8|+7.6] +8.9 
| | | 
ae ae 138 10,276 | 74.46 | —2.8| —2.6 |—17.4 | —12.9 
S. ©... 1,77 74,095 | 41.74] +.1] —.1] —.1) +10.2 
8. Dak- 195 9,288 | 47.63 | 41.6; +1.5/-3.9| 43.8 
Tenn..--- 3,033 | 123,551 | 40.74 —.6 | —.4 | —4.0 | —2.8 
Tex__- 6,484 316,062 | 48.74) +.1} +.3] -1.0) 46.2 
Ten. ..... 221 15,073 | 68.20 +.5 | +1.1 ) —7.1 | —4.0 
ar 134 7,112 | 53.07 | —.7 —.7 | -2.9|  +4.2 
Sf, ee 26 518 | (3) (3) Q) | @ (3) 
Ja. 1,275 51,556 40.44/ +.4| +.7/—-2.5| +4.6 
Wash. ? 792 80,610 101.78 | +.5 +.2| 41.7) 413.4 
W. Va....... 1,154 45,101 | 39.08; —.4| -2.8|-1.2! +19.4 
1 1,070 80,426 | 75.16 | +.2) —2.0| —4.6| —5.5 
Wyo....... 64 4,205 | 65.70) | @ | 8) (3) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,446 to 345 recipients; 
Missouri, $36,291 to 599 recipients; Pennsylvania, $623,960 to 10,029 recipients; 
and Washington, $140 to 2 recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 — 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition, supplementa: payments of $10,065 were made to some recipi- 
ents from general assistance funds. 
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Alabama. 
Alaska _- 
Arizona 
Areaness..........- 
California - 
oo eee 
Connecticut..........- 
Delaware aaa ee 
District of Columbia 
Florida_- 





Georgia 
Hawaii--- 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana _-- 
lowa--_.-.- 
Kansas. - _- 
Kentucky -- 
Louisiana - 
Maine 





Deen... .....-<-.. : 
Massachusetts__...__..- 
Michigan.______-- 
Minnesota... .__- 
Mississippi- 
Missouri - - 
Montana._.__. 
Nebraska__ 

Nevada os 
New Hampshire___-. 


New Jersey __- 

New Mexico.. 

New York. : 

North Carolina = 
North Dakota________- 
a 
Oklahoma.._-_----- 
Oregon ._._. . 
Pennsylvania. 

Puerto Rico_. 


Rhode Island__-_-- -- 
South Carolina. - 
South Dakota_- 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah__- 
Vermont. _.-. 
Virgin Islands. 
Virginia_____- 
Washington __. 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming-._-- 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject determining the amount of assistance. 
to revision. 





families 


21,345 


4.612 | 


6,734 
12,681 
20,436 

8,365 


oT 


3,693 | 


8,471 | 


2,868 
19,340 
23 , 625 

2,887 


636 





Number of recipients 


Total ? 


4,832 
20,413 
32,693 

186,860 
23,545 
17 ,617 

5,329 
10,051 
80 , 230 


56 , 282 
10,989 
6,521 
104,950 
33,200 
26 876 
18,379 
69 ,802 


84,613 | 


15,959 


27 ,603 


42,301 | 


72,356 


28,306 | 


14,436 
119,621 
145,545 | 


12,925 
32,978 
9,679 
70,134 
5, 591 
, 138 
3,733 
QR7 
35,773 


33,478 


68 ,045 
28 300 


9 292 
4,080 





Table 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1957} 


|Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Payments to recipients 





Average per— 





Percentage change from— 


March 1957 in— April 1956 in— 








wer Total eh Me 6 ys ae 

Children } amount | | Number | Number | 
Family | Recipient | of Amount | of | Amount 

families families | 
1,814,290 | $62,323,787 | $96. 98 $26.23 | +0.9 | +1.6} +4.3} +12.8 
62,297 | 860,601 | 41.65 10.66 | +.7 +1.0 | +5.1 +6.2 
3,552 141,503 | 100.21 29.28} -1.0| +10.2 | —.7 +9.5 
15,681 | 526,648 | 99.63 25.80 | +1.5 +2.1 | +11.0 +21.9 
25,500 484,019 56.52 14.80 | +1.6 +1.6 | +1.1 | +1.3 
144,613 7,361,660 138.64 | 39.40 | +1.3 +1.8 | —.4 | +10.0 
18,245 | 700,159 | 114.65 | 29.74 | +.4 +.4 | +3.3 +7.1 
13,152 | 755,333 | 138.24 42.88 | +1.3 —2.0 | +1.2 | 42.9 
4,091 | 123,540 | 87.62 23.18 +.8 +.9} +16.8 +20.3 
7,834 | 269,531 | 114.30 | 26.82 | +1.5 | +1.0} +10.0 | +14.2 
61,611 | 1,320,602 59.04 | 16. 46 +.8 +1.1 | +4.9 | +-12.6 
43,066 | 1,258,148 | 82.77 22.35 | +.9 +1.0| +41.1 $10.4 
8,804 | 323,021 | 112.63 29.39 | —.5 —1.7 | —8.2 | +24.2 
4,811 247 ,524 | 138.75 37.96 | —.2 +.4 | —2.1 | +4.3 
80,071 3,789. 650 | 144.32 36.11} 42.0 42.1} 48.6) 414.7 
24,796 914,404 | 98.59 27.54 | +.9 +.6 | +6.9 +14.9 
19,992 | 955,761 | 128.14 | 35.56 | +.8 +7.6 | +8.4 | +24.9 
14,221 | 616,575 | 122.77 | 33.55 | +1.0) +2.8| +7.7 +16.0 
52,579 | 1,376,781 | 71.69 | 19.72 | +.4 | +.6| +2.6 +15.4 
64,918 | 1,665,435 78.02 19.68 | +1.5 | +2.0 | 4+9.4 | +16.5 
11,651 | 420 ,806 | 91.24 26.37 +.9 | +1.5 | +2.2 +10.5 

| | | 
21,461 | 675,784 | 100.35 24.48 —.2 —1.1 +5.5 | +9.0 
31,623 | 1,767 ,482 | 139.38 41.78 | +1.1 | +1.1 —.9 | +4.8 
53,208 | 2,646,647 129.51 36.581 +.9| +41.0| +83] 421.2 
21,794 1,138 ,923 136.15 40.24 | +.6 +1.8 +2.9 | +9.4 
39,848 381,915 28.19 7.51 2.2 +2.3 | +15.7 | +18.1 
57,164 | 1,764,839 84.11 23.12 | 1.5 | +2.5 | +2.2 +23.9 
6,049 | 253,883 | 117.27 32.03 | -3.8 | —2.9 | +8.6 +18.5 
7,844 280 ,338 98.64 26.89 | +.7 | +.4])  +4.6 | +4.6 
1,665 59,027 2.09 | 27.06 | +2.4 | +1.2] +52.3 +55.1 
2,666 | 130,499 139.12 36.94 | 0 +4 | -7.6 —4.9 
18,424 1,012,478 | 138. 52 41.63 | +1.1 41.5] 412.1 | +28.0 
18,877 | 638 ,670 | 95.57 25.74 | +2.0 +1.9} 411.2] 426.3 
169,694 | 8,406,820 146.30 38.97 | +.2 +.8})  +5.5 | +8.6 
63,973 1,461,937 | 68.15 17.55 +1.7 +1.9 +6.6 | +15.6 
4,901 | 234,291 | 134.57 36.74 +.6 +.2 | +7.0 +14.6 
54,081 31,778,984 96. 20 25.07 +.9 | +1.6 | +8.7 +14.3 
41,214 | 1,357 ,483 84.98 25.08 +.4 +.3 | +1.5 +6.3 
10,927 | 556 , 255 141.29 38.53 +34) +3.9| +9.2 +26.2 
90,867 | 3,583,354 | 116.12 29.96 | +.2 | +1.0 +5.2 | +13.1 
117,597 | 542,570 12.89 3.73 | +1.1 | +.4 | +2.0 +24.8 
9,589 | 439,712 | 119.07 34.02| +11) 41.9] +621 +10.2 
25,721 | 466 , 144 | 55.03 14.13 | +.5 +.2 |} +2.9 | +19.5 
7,408 244 , 262 85.17 25.24 | —.2 —.1} +3.5 +7.0 
52,552 | 1,239,340 64.08 17.67 | +.4 +.7 | —1.5 | +4.4 
73,248 | 1,680,804 71.15 17.40 | +1.5 +1.7 | +9.4 | +20.0 
7,544 | 331,813 114.93 32.73 0 | —.1| —1.6 | —.3 
2,810 97 ,354 90. 23 26.08 +.5 +1.2 —2.4 +9.0 
814 | 8,920 | 34.98 9.04 0 +1.4 +16.4 +14.8 
27 ,902 652,690 | 72.32 18.25 | +.2 +.6 —.9 +6.9 
24,799 1,417,081 146.76 42.33 +.1 +12.6 +4.2 | +28.1 
52,698 1 ,667 ,903 2.77 24.51 +.8 +2.7 +1.3 | +19.4 
21,026 1,216,618 152.25 42.99 +.5 —.2 —2.9 —.3 
1,817 77 , 266 121.49 32.42 —.5 —.5 +1.6 +12.3 
3In addition, supplemental payments of 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
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assistance funds to 4,313 families. 





$168,890 were made from general 
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Table 15.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 
1957 1 

{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

payments] 


Payments to 
recipients 


Percentage change from 











Num- 
ber of March 1957 April 1956 
state 
recip- in in 
ients Total A ver- 
amount age 
Num-| 4 mount Num-| 4 mount 
ber ber 
Total 279,142) $16,433,437) $58.87) +1.1 +1.2) +11.0 +15.1 
Ala 12,691 451,148) 35.55 +.5 +1.2) +10.4 +14.6 
Ark 6, 584 209,882) 31.88 41.7 4+-1.7) +22.2 +-23.2 
Colo 5 336 1.3 5| +4.8 +8.2 
Conn 2,198 { 7.9) 43.3 +2.2 
Del 381 B, 1.8 1.1 +9.8 +22.3 
D.C 2,439 162,302 +1.2 +.4 +7.0 +-14.1 
Fla 5,250 278 ,386| 53.03) +4.2 +4.9/4-166.5| +195.8 
Ga 13 354 625,994 46.88 +.2 +.3) +14.8 +27.4 
Hawaii 1,262 7 ,022| 60.24 1 —2.8 -1.1 
Idaho 928 60,435) 65.12 l 9} +2.1 7.4 
Il 12,107 967 ,973| 79.95 +-7.6 +8.5) +62.4 +-58.6 
Kans 4,157 314,154) 75.57 +.4 +.7 +9.8 +16.9 
ky 3,180 95,297| 29.97) +16.1 $15.9 
La 14,342 683,783) 47.68 +.9 +1.4| +4.2 +9.5 
Maine 943 58,170' 61.69) +5.8 +-6§.8 +61.2 +72.2 
Md 4,941 288,137) 58.32 — .6 9 2.0) $3.3 
Mass 9,792 1,086,859, 110.99 —.7 11.7 —7.9 —.4 
Mich 2,839 234,385, 82.56 1.5 $1.7) +13.5 +-25.5 
Minn 1,568 91,025) 58.05 11.4 11.2) +30.1 +31.6 
Miss 4,420 108,875) 24.63, 4-3.1 +3.1| 421.9 +-22.2 
Mo 14,211 6.93 +-.7 +.6 +-7.1 +17.1 
Mont 1,489 69.70 +.4 +.7) +3.3 +10.6 
Nebr 1,329 .77; +2.7 +2.6,; +45.7 +47.8 
N.H 322 90.39; +1.3 4.2, +16.2 +36. 1 
N.J 4,632 91.28 +1.7 1.9; +21.8 +32.2 
N. Mex 1,821 ,396, 55.13 +.2 +.6 +10.0 +31.6 
ie 4 39 , 258 3,600,114; 91.70 3 2 2.3 +2.3 
N.C 14,603 581,383, 39.81 ee! +1.7) +15.6 +19.7 
N. Dak 1,028 86,859) 84.49 +1 3.0; +10.2 +14.5 
Ohio 9,183 490,313, 53.39 +7 +-1.4) +13.7 +19.6 
Okla 7: 471 423 631 59.08 2 1 4) +13.0 4+-13.9 
Oreg 3,504 322 876 92.14) +41 5.6| +6.6 +-29.3 
Pa 13,205 786 , 463 59. 56 +1.0 1.3 +2.5 +11.0 
P.R 20,916 182,370 8.72 +.8 +.9) +7.3 +7.6 
R.1 1,664 131,027; 78.74 1 +1.0) +6.4 +9.8 
s.c 7,912 275,458; 34.82 +.2 +.2 +.1 +9.6 
8S. Dak 895 42,878 47.91) +1.6 +1.2) +14.3 +17.9 
Tenn 3,886 153,606, 39.53 +3.9 +4.2) +94.9 +-97.6 
Utah 1,796 121,878 67.86; —1.1 1.0) —1.5 +2.0 
Vt 586 29,509, 50.36) +2.8 +3.0 +15.4 114.8 
V.I 104 2,044, 19.65 0 + 9) +4.0 +5.0 
Va », 466 228,915; 41.88 +.9 +1.4) +11.3 +16.8 
Wash 5,382 551,520) 102.47 +5 +.7 -.8 +4.3 
W.Va & 289 323.944 «39.00 1 4 1 7 ~2.8 419.8 
Wis 1,243 131,455 105.76 4 $1.5) +3.9 +.4 
Wyo 535 34,379) 64.26 +.4 +1.0) +12.4 +18.7 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $12,574 from general assistance 
funds were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $50,422 to 2,064 recipients 
in Ohio. 
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Table 16.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, April 1957 } 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





—— ” Percentage change from 
State o—. Mareh 1957 April 1956 
pis in in 
Total A ver- 
imount ige 
— Amount — Amount 
Total 2 325.000 \$18,537,000 ($56.99 | —3.2 —3.7 +1.1 +6.5 
Ala 112 1,371 12.24 +8.7 +5.9 |—32.9 —65.8 
Alaska 175 10,023 | 57.27 | +4.8 +2.7 6 —11.0 
Ariz 2,407 97,438 | 40.48 -3.7 —1.1 |+23.8 15.9 
Ark. 3 390 5,106 | 13.09 |+10.5 14.8 5.4 1.8 
Calif 32,323 1,682,322 | 52.05 | —2.7 —3.2 | +3.0 +-5.7 
Colo 2,008 82,079 $0.98 —6.5 —11.9 +4.6 +4.2 
Conn 43,411 4 213,279 | 62.53 | —3.8 +.4 +13.9 +21.7 
Del 1,367 90,874 | 66.48 | —4.5 5.5 |+20.0 +95.3 
D.C 694 46,165 | 66.52 +3 9 3.3 +O.8 +-16.9 
Fla. 5 5,400 RS O00 a 
Ga 2,316 53,195 | 22.97 1.9 —5.5 | +2.7 +7.6 
Hawaii 1,463 91,224 | 62.35 3.6 5.8 21.8 3.8 
Idaho 6 13 9.455 (7) 7) ( ) 
Ii 31,606 | 2,271,009 | 71.85 | —4.2 1.1 6.1 
Ind. ? 14,270 496,442 34.79 | —3.2 —4.4 |+20.1 +-14.2 
Iowa 4,189 142,331 | 33.98 | —6.0 —13.2 | +5.1 +9.6 
Kans 2,244 129,821 | 57.85 | —1.9 —.9 | +8.1 +14.0 
Ky ? HO 96,203 | 33.53 —8&.6 8.0 6 +12.3 
La 9,398 403,398 | 42.92 | +1.5 +2.0 414.5 +18.2 
Maine 2,796 111,117 | 39.74 | —6.8 11.5 (10) 
Md 2, 3,157 | 56.97 | —1.1 2.1 |+32.1 +-39.6 
Mass 9,¢ 3,809 | 59.38 | —5.6 5.4 |—20.6 —15.9 
Mich 22, 1,831,407 | 80.08 +.8 +1.6 |+21.0 +36.2 
Minn 7,165 ,108 | 63.38 | —4.9 9.0 -4.8 4-.1 
Miss 918 3,045 | 14.21 | —2.9 —1.6 5.7 -4.9 
Mo 7,292 ,462 | 50.53 —.3} +.8 |+18.7 + 20.5 
Mont 1,094 38,494 | 35.19 | —1.4 —7.0 |+26.3 +24.4 
Nebr 1,546 55,765 | 36.07 | —8.3 —16.5 +71 +5 
Nev. 330 10,900 
N.H O86 53,363 | 54.12 | —8.8 6.1 10.0 —.9 
N.J.° 8.050 680,215 | 84.71 —4.7 6.4 +1.0 +7.8 
N. Mex 431 15,737 | 36.51 | 0 +1.0 |+28.3 +83.3 
N. ¥ 2 28 747 2,312,468 | 80.44 2.9 -5.4 +1.4 +1.7 
N.C 2,720 65,425 | 24.05 |—10.1 +.7 +9.5 +-23.6 
N. Dak 546 25,893 47.42 |—23.4 —29.2 |\—25.1 21.1 
Ohio ! 29,315 1,641,874 | 56.00 —2.8 —2.0 —7.6 +4.) 
Okla 7,858 100,361 | 12.77 +3.2 —17.8 2.8 —33.0 
Oreg 5,600 345,019 —12.7 +47.3 
Pa 23 ,657 1,589,266 | 67.18 —1.9 —1.9 —3.5 —4.5 
re SOHO 12,343 14.35 +.9 +12.5 —3.3 +31.0 
Rs 3,639 266,254 | 73.17 -1.6 —5.5 | —2.4 1.9 
S.C 1,640 37 ,854 | 23.08 1.3 +1 12.4 —9.2 
8S. Dak 1,309 48,313 | 36.91 | —5.6 +1.4 |—12.6 -15.4 
Tenn 2,183 37,520 | 17.19 | —6.6 —6.8 | —7.6 —13.4 
Tex, 14 8 500 224,000 
Utah 1,799 120,924 | 66.72 -7.8 3.1 +7.2 $15.5 
Vt. 4 1,300 66 000 
i Pe ee 122 2,385 | 19.55 i) 9 | +4.3 +-9.8 
Va 1,960 69,194 | 35.30 —6.8 —6.9 -7.9 10.7 
Wash 12,720 842,611 | 66.24 | —9.3 —9.0 | +3.5 +12.3 
W.Va 2,181 74,950 | 34.36 —3.5 —3.4 11.0 +1.4 
Wis 8,246 644,210 | 78.12 2.7 -.4 4+-5.6 +11.1 
Wyo 391 20,549 | 52.55 11.5 9.6 |+17.4 17.8 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 4 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on less than 100 cases. 

8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

® Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

10 Not computed; data not comparable. 

il Estimated. 

12 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

13 Includes 6,803 cases and payments of $230,380 representing supplemen- 
tation of other assistance programs. 

14 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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1940 1945 1950 


MAR. JUNE SEPT DEC MAR JUNE SEPT DEC 


1955 1956 


1957 


* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 
(current-payment status); annual data represent average monthly 
total. Public assistance: payments during month under all State 
programs; annual data represent average monthly total. Unem- 
ployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under all 
State laws; annual data represent average monthly total. 


1940 1945 1950 


MAR. JUNE SEPT DEC 


1955 1956 


MAR JUNE SEPT DEC 


1957 


' Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow's or widower's, 


or parent's benefit 


Beginning Septembe 


r 1950, includes a small 


proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 


in their care 


~ Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are inciuded in 
assistance group; before October 1950. p 

% Program initiated October 1950. 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 


artly estimated. 
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